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DURING 
ISRAEL’S 
GREAT 
ORDEAL 


Stand Up 


and 
Be Counted! 


During these times of stress and 
strain, civilian morale in Israel 
must be kept high by the 
knowledge that we in America 
are continuing our work 
faithfully — 


@ building medical institu- 
tions vitally needed in 
the Negev 


@ building community cen- 
ters in frontier 
settlements 


@ training new immigrants 
in modern industry 


@ integrating newcomers 
into the cultural life of 
the country 


Demonstrate your solidarity 
with 

Israel and Histadrut 
by attending the 

32nd Annual 
Convention 

of the 


ISRAEL 
HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 


November 
25-27, 1955 
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New York City 
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On THE FEAST OF LIGHTS, 
commemorating the victories of 
the Maccabees, and symbolizing 
the triumph of justice and bree 
dom, we wish you... 


A Happy Hanukkah 


CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Editorial 





Comment 





In Time of Crisis 


HE STATE OF IsraEL was born in crisis, has 

lived in crisis, and now less than eight years 
after its birth faces again a supreme crisis. There 
isno Jew in Israel who is not fully aware what 
it would mean if Arab invaders overran the 
country: the end of the dream of Jewish inde- 
pendence for this generation, if not for all time, 
and an orgy of destruction in the country equal 
to anything in its blood-stained history. 


In its present crisis, Israel knows that, at bot- 
tom, it can rely on nothing but its own deter- 
mination. For the first reactions of the world 
at large to the menace of an Arab-Soviet entente 
proved once more that Israel has only the most 
reluctant of friends abroad. A small nation, de- 
termined to exist independently in a strategic 
area despite the hostility of immensely more 
numerous neighbors, can never be anything but 
a nuisance in the calculations of global powers. 


It is true, nevertheless, that Israel is not easy 
to get rid of. Its own stubborn resolution and 
the claims it has on the conscience of the world 
will make crushing it a task that could tax the 
strength of even greater forces than are today 
arrayed against it. But while the Soviet bloc is 
not deterred by any qualms of conscience in 
supplying Israel’s foes, the Western countries 
have so far listened to the voice of so-called 
“Realpolitik” far more intently than to the still, 
small voice of conscience. Even the pretense of 
maintaining a balance in the Middle East be- 
tween Israel and its foes (it became a pretense 
from the day Britain agreed to leave the Suez 
Without any attempt to replace the guarantee 
of peace their presence had provided) has now 
been abandoned. The West will make no effort 
to restore that balance in the face of Soviet 
arms contributions to Arab countries. 


Leaving aside the interests of Israel, what do 
the Western powers intend to do to protect their 
own interests against the threat of Soviet-incited 
war in the Middle East? The West could try 
to meet the situation by coming to an agreement 
with the Soviet Union, by backing Israel in its 
resistance to Soviet-armed Arabs — or by work- 
ing among the Arabs. Their first effort, natural- 
ly enough, has been to try working among the 
Arabs, for this is the line of action most familiar 
to the foreign service personnel of Britain, the 


United States and even of France — and old 
habits are hard to change. When this line breaks 
down, the West must still choose between letting 
the Soviet Union become co-responsible for the 
Middle East — or an alliance with Israel. 


One need not be a pessimist to anticipate small 
results from the present manoeuvers among the 
Arabs. Egypt has had far too great success by 
turning to Moscow to be persuaded to reverse 
itself. It has now quite outdistanced Iraq and 
all other leaders in the race for leadership among 
the Arabs. This must certainly have given Nas- 
ser unprecedented popularity among his own 
people. To try to strengthen Iraq in opposition 
has little enough chance of success even from 
the Western point of view. From the viewpoint 
of Israel’s security it is a decidedly negative con- 
tribution. 


The Western record of intrigue in the shadow 
kingdoms, parliaments and dictatorships of the 
Arab world has had signally ill success during 
the last ten years. There was not even the min- 
imum degree of coordination between the ac- 
tions of the three Western powers in this field, 
but on the contrary their secret manoeuverings 
have notoriously been directed one against the 
other. When there is no substantial representa- 
tion of the peoples’ interest in an area, when 
popular government has no roots, when, there- 
fore, the interests of foreign powers are pursued 
by intrigue and backstairs diplomacy, then there 
is apparently a kind of fatality which decrees 
that nothing permanent and healthy can be 
built. 


America has only two countries in the Middle 
East where it can point with honorable pride 
to something constructive done with its aid: 
Turkey is one such country, but Israel, the other, 
is the far more certain example. Israel is too 
real and too sound a nation to collapse lightly 
in the face of strain or of attack. As it defends 
itself, it forces not only upon the conscience 
but upon the policy of the West the choice of 
supporting it — or helping it be crushed. 


For Israel will not disappear spontaneously. 
This apparently is a very hard lesson to learn. 
Every new American administration has had to 
learn it all over again — and every change in 
the situation made it necessary to learn it anew. 
Just before the Soviet-Arab entente was an- 
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nounced, Dulles at long last had seemed to learn 
that Israel really did exist and could not be 
waved away with a wand. Now, again, in the 
shock of having to adjust itself to the new situ- 
ation, the first reactions of American policy 
were cautious and incredulous: Is it really neces- 
sary to arm Israel against attack? 
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But facts are facts. Egypt has been attacking 
Israel on sea, on land, in the air — pin-prick 
attacks at first, bolder and bolder in the face 
of restraint. Israeli reactions have been irrepres. 
sible, simply because Israel really does exist. 
Sooner or later, American policy will have to 
face it squarely. 


An Interview with Mr. Hopkins 


by S. 


A A PRESS CONFERENCE following his ex- 

tended tour of the Middle East, Garland 
Evans Hopkins, Executive Vice-President of the 
“American Friends of the Middle East,” stated 
that if the United States loses out in the Middle 
East, Americans may raise the question: Who is 
at fault? Such a question is likely to cause a 
wave of anti-Semitism in this country. 


Warning American Jews that they may be 
held responsible for the failure of United States 
policy in the Middle East is fuel for anti-Semi- 
tism. Should the United States really lose ground 
in the Middle East, an objective analysis of the 
situation, it seems to me, would show that both 
Washington and London are to blame for not 
seizing the opportunity in 1949 of converting 
the Truce into a permanent peace between Israel 
and the Arab countries before Russia had a 
chance to stick its Czechoslovak boot in the door. 


+ % + 


On October 18th a number of newspapermen 
were invited to hear Mr. Hopkins report on his 
trip. I arrived early—during the cocktail stage 
—and was received by Mrs. Byron, the press 
representative of the “American Friends of the 
Middle East.” I introduced myself and told her 
that I would like to meet Mr. Hopkins personal- 
ly. In a few moments she returned with a well- 
groomed, stocky man in his mid-forties, with 
an energetic expression and piercing eyes. Mrs. 
Byron introduced us. 


That the remarks of Mr. Garland Evans Hopkins at the 
press conference referred to in this article were not a mere 
slip but represent a distinct pattern of thinking, was 
shown when Mr. Hopkins replied to the comments on his 
conference in a letter published in the New York Times 
on October 31. In his letter, Mr. Hopkins disavows anti- 
Semitism, and in the very same breath makes a character- 
istically anti-Semitic charge in one of the characteristically 
anti-Semitic manners — the style of innocent insinuation. 
The further insight into Mr. Hopkins’ attitude provided 
by the above interview is particularly timely. EpiTor. 


Dingol 


I told Mr. Hopkins that I had a series of ques- 
tions to put to him but would not like to inter. 
fere with his report. Would he be willing t 
grant me some time after his talk, in which cas 
I would reserve all my questions till later? He 
agreed. 


The theme of Mr. Hopkins report was “A 
Survey of the United States’ Policy in the Middl 
East.” The audience—about 150 people—was 1 
mixed gathering: Arabs, with a sprinkling of 
American Christians and a handful of American 
Jews. 


The report was mild. Mr. Hopkins defended 
Egypt but did not attack Israel. He developed 
the thesis that because the Arab countries have 
more miles of borders to defend they require 
more arms than Israel, a purely mathematical 
argument; thousands of miles of borders need 
more arms for defense than hundreds of miles 
I wanted to point out to the speaker that defense 
needs are not measured by mileage but by the 
kind of neighboring countries one has and the 
strength and numbers of the enemy. However, 
since I had promised not to interrupt, I held my 
tongue. 


Some of the Jews present did ask questions, 
but they were weak, as were Mr. Hopkins’ re- 
plies. 


R. HopkINs, IN HIS REPORT, brought out the 
following points: 


1. The United States must look after its own 
interests in the Middle East. 


2. Responsible leaders in the Arab countries 
are well aware of the threat of Communism. 
The only country in the area which tolerates an 
organized Communist Party is Israel, and even 
here the group is ineffectual. 


3. All the Arab countries want peace with 
the West. However, the chief obstacles are the 
French colonial policy in North Africa and the 
support given Zionism by the Western Powers. 
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4, If no satisfactory solutions are found for 
the North African and Palestinian problems the 
entire Middle East will swing toward the Soviet 
sphere of influence. Arab countries with their 
population of 45,000,000 have been irked at 
having to stand by and watch while Israel, with 
its population of 1,700,000, uses American dol- 
lars to purchase arms from Communist and 
Western countries. (The Israel Government has 
officially denied making any purchase of arms 
from Communist countries since the Truce. 
§.D.) 

5. It is hypocritical to contend that there is 
no need for an armament race in the Middle 
East. The race has been going on for the past 
seven years—all in Israel’s favor. The only way 
to equalize the balance is to sell arms to the Arab 
countries. The Arabs maintain that the United 
States has armed Israel and they are determined 
not to be left behind. They would prefer obtain- 
ing their arms from America but if this is not 
possible for them, they will turn elsewhere—to 
Soviet Russia, if necessary. 

6. Mr. Hopkins does not believe that the 
armament race will do anyone any good. The 
Arab countries need all their resources for social 
and economic development. Each country needs 
enough arms for defense and, also, a guarantee 
by the Great Powers against aggression by the 
enemy. 

7. The existence of Israel is an established fact 
and, as far as one can predict, will continue to be 
so. Some modus vivendi must be found if catas- 
trophe is to be averted in the Middle East. 


+ + + 


To some of these points every good American 
Zionist could wholeheartedly subscribe. I, of 
course, am in full agreement with Mr. Hopkins’ 
first argument—that the United States must pro- 
tect its own interests in the Middle East. How- 
ever, I do not feel that these interests conflict 
with those of Israel. 

It is to the United States’ advantage and in- 
terests to support Israel, the only democratic 
country in the entire Middle East. In the event 
of trouble in the area, the United States is more 
assured of finding a friend in Israel than in any 
of the Arab countries. The fact is that Israel 
asked for a security pact with the United States, 
whereas the Arabs rejected the offer of one. 

Economically, the United States would gain 
by helping to bring peace between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors. Peace would immediately open 
the Middle East as a market for American pro- 
ducts. Furnishing the Arabs with arms only 
whets their appetite for war and weakens their 
will for social and economic reforms. The Arab 
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countries cannot afford both “cannons and but- 
ter.” 

Nor can any American Zionist quarrel with 
points 6 and 7. The question still remains: what 
is the solution for the entire explosive situation? 
For this, Mr. Hopkins had no satisfactory answer. 


+ + + 


AQFTER His REPORT, Mr. Hopkins invited me 

into his office for a private talk. I asked him, 
for the moment, to forget that he is an official 
of the “American Friends of the Middle East.” 
I preferred to talk to him as one American to 
another. 

“Don’t you realize,” I began, “that the state- 
ment you made at your press conference about 
the possibility of a wave of anti-Semitism in this 
country was in itself most provocative and an 
invitation to just such an outbreak? Was that 
your intention?” 

Mr. Hopkins did not deny having made the 
statement but assured me that there was not 
“an iota” of anti-Semitism in him. “There was 
a time,” he told me, “when certain members of 
our organization wanted to recruit such out- 
spoken anti-Semites as Gerald K. Smith and 
others like him. I told them that this would 
make me resign from the ‘American Friends of 
the Middle East.’ ” 

“Also,” Mr. Hopkins went on, “I did not 
make the statement you refer to during the 
press conference. It was later, during a private 
conversation with three newspapermen. I told 
them that if another world war broke out and 
the Arabs would align themselves on the side of 
the enemy, inevitably the Jews would be blamed 
for this and it would evoke a ‘wave of anti- 
Semitism in the United States.’ I grant you that 
it may not have been good politics on my part 
to say it but I spoke out of sincere conviction. 
You, of course, are at liberty to disagree with 
me.” 

“Of course, I disagree with you,” I said. “I 
believe that in the event of war, Americans will 
have no difficulty in recognizing where the 
blame lies—and it will not be with the Jews.” 

I then referred to Mr. Hopkins’ statement 
that a solution must be found immediately for 
the present impasse in the Middle East. Did he 
not believe that the best solution would be to 
bring both parties together for a thorough dis- 
cussion of all aspects of the problems involved? 

Mr. Hopkins: “You and I, Mr. Dingol, can 
sit down together for an amicable discussion of 
matters on which we do not see eye to eye. But 
you do not know my Arab friends—they are 
ready to cut off their nose to spite their face. 
Your people have been away from the land for 
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two thousand years, yet you have never forgot- 
ten it and have lived only for the day when you 
could return to it. The Arabs feel the same 
way ... Premier Nasser has gained tremendous 
prestige in the Arab world with his slogan “The 
return of Palestine to the Palestinian Arabs.’ ” 

S.D.: “You mention Nasser. Have you read 
the interview he gave to The New York Post 
in which he openly declared that his war is not 
only with Israel but with world Jewry and Jew- 
ish wealth and that the hatred of the Arab 
against the Jew is so deep-seated that all talk 
of peace is futile?” 

Mr. Hopkins: “I know Nasser and I know 
The New York Post. I cannot believe that this 
is what Nasser said.” 


S.D.: “Then why did he make no attempt to 
deny the story?” 

Mr. Hopkins: “A premier does not have to 
deny everything that newspapers ascribe to 
him.” 

S.D.: “But the interview took place in the 
Premier’s office. Last Sunday, Foreign Minister 
Fawzi was asked about it and he also did not 
deny the story.” 

To this Mr. Hopkins had no reply. 

S.D.: Did you include Israel in your Middle 
East itinerary?” 

Mr. Hopkins: “Yes.” 

§.D.: “Did you meet with any of the leaders 
there?” 


Mr. Hopkins: “Yes.” 

S.D.: “Can you mention their names?” 

Mr. Hopkins: “No. I am sorry; it is against 
my policy to quote names. However, I may 
tell you that I met with members of the Foreign 
Ministry.” 

S.D.: “Whom else did you see?” 

Mr. Hopkins: “I saw Iraqi Jews and what 
had become of them in Israel.” 

S.D.: “And what did become of them?” 

Mr. Hopkins asked me whether I had ever 
been in Baghdad. When I replied that I had 
never been there, he went on to explain what 
he meant by his previous remark. “You should 
have seen Baghdad,” he said. “The Jews there 
were rich. They controlled huge enterprises and 
held prominent positions. In Israel, they are 
threadbare and ragged; they work the soil and 
are impoverished.” 

S.D.: “Surely you know why the Jews left 
Iraq. You cannot have forgotten the wholesale 
arrests and persecutions, the bomb explosion in 
the synagogue on Yom Kippur... ” 

Mr. Hopkins: “It has never been determined 
who threw that bomb.” 
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S.D.: “What do you mean by that?” 

Mr. Hopkins: “In Baghdad I heard that the 
Zionists had thrown the bomb to frighten Iragj 
Jews into emigrating to Israel.” 

I told Mr. Hopkins that his remark was 
strangely reminiscent of Czarist Russia. After 
a pogrom conducted by the police, during which 
hundreds of Jews would be massacred, the Gov- 
ernment would issue a statement that the Jews 
themselves had made the pogrom. 

Mr. Hopkins: “But I heard the story in Bagh. 
dad from Jews.” 

§.D.: “Permit me to doubt that.” 

Upon this note, our conversation ended. 


+ *% % 


Garland Evans Hopkins was born in Saluda, 
Va., in 1913, the son of a minister. He attended 
several colleges and is a graduate of the Union 
Theological Seminary of Richmond. Between 
1934 and 1942 he held Methodist pulpits in 
various cities. From 1942 to 1946 he served in 
the U.S. Army as a chaplain. He has edited 
several religious journals and, since 1942, ha 
served as Executive Vice-President of the pro- 
Arab ‘American Friends of the Middle East.” 








DAVID 


Suppose, this time, Goliath should not fall; 
Suppose, this time, the sling should not avail 
On the Judean plain where, once, for all 
Mankind the pebble struck; suppose the tale 
Should have a different end: the shepherd yield; 
The triumph pass to iron arm and thigh; 
The wonder vanish from the blooming field; 


The mailed hulk stand, and the sweet singer lie. 


Suppose — but then, what grace would go 
unsung, 


What temple wall unbuilt, what gardens bare, 


What plowshare broken and what harp 
unstrung! 


Defeat will compass every heart aware 
How black the ramparts of a world wherein 


The psalm is stilled, and David does not win. 


Marie SyrkKIN 
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Letter From Israel 


by M. 


aa LETTER Was going to be written in a rath- 
er irascible tone, but the fact that it won’t 
be, shows, I suppose, that one is still open to 
experience after all. At the end of the last world 
war my fellow-soldiers and I (in a rather battle- 
worn unit) swore that in the next war we would 
take it easy in the quartermaster corps; one war 
per person, we thought, was quite enough. The 
authorities here never having heard of this sol- 
emn resolution (nor taking any interest in pre- 
vious military experience — that’s why we were 
going to be irascible), they stuck us, in our de- 
crepit old age, into the infantry for our annual 
tour of reserve duty. Every Israeli gives twenty 
to thirty days a year (and more, the higher his 
rank) to reserve duty, and my impressions of 
this period are what I’d like to give you, within 
the limits of security considerations, of course. 

The most interesting and rewarding part of 
the experience was the opportunity for real, 
immediate contact with the “other Israel” — 
the mass of new immigrants from Oriental coun- 
tries whom one hardly meets in daily life in 
spite of the considerable fluidity of Israeli society. 
(Not that economic, cultural and ethnic factors 
are not operative as barriers: they are, but it is 
still relatively easy to hurdle them.) Anyway, 
there we were in our pup tents with all exter- 
nals equalized and uniform. And the ethnic 
set-up was rather more like the country’s over- 
all demographic picture, only more so. We Ash- 
kenazim made up no more than about five per 
cent of our company; the officers, with the ex- 
ception of one Yemenite, were all Ashkenazim, 
the non-coms about half and half. 

One’s ears had first to become accustomed to 
the gutteral chortle, gurgle and babble of Arab- 
ic, an unintelligible sea of talk. I realized how 
really important the language problem is, for 
few of my companions spoke more than pidgin 
Hebrew, and I don’t think they’ll advance much 
beyond it; I wouldn’t care to estimate the lite- 
rary rate. A number of younger fellows knew 
much more, and they were the ones who had 
put in a full term of army service. It’s unfor- 
tunate when an army fulfills educational func- 
tions more appropriately carried out elsewhere, 
but it’s certainly better than nothing. In out- 
lying settlements, where the immigrants are 
relatively isolated, only the children will know 
Hebrew, I’m afraid. I don’t want to exaggerate 
the importance of literacy, but it’s a useful tool 
in a modern state. Hebrew writers will have a 
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long wait, it seems, for their mass audiences, if 
inanition doesn’t overtake them before then. 

In the first days everyone had his grousing 
and griping to do, and almost all of it justified 
as well, for it’s no simple matter leaving what 
were for the most part very large families for 
about a month without adequate support — 
since here also were many of those whom I had 
known previously only as figures in the unem- 
ployment statistics. But it took no abstract ap- 
peal to convince all of us of the importance of 
our task. The very area in which our camp was 
situated had, until two years ago, been a con- 
stant prey to marauders from over the border, 
and the papers then had carried almost daily 
reports of theft and murder. Since successive 
camps of reservists had been training there, com- 
plete quiet reigned, and the nearby kibbutz was 
thriving. 

Nothing is more deceptive, misleading or illu- 
sory than ethnic generalizations, as who should 
know better than we Jews—but it’s a lesson you 
have to learn over and over again. What are 
Oriental Jews like, you ask. Moroccans, Iraqis? 
I might have had a glib generalization ready a 
month ago, but now I only know individuals. I 
would only venture to say that they have very 
short tempers, which they are prone to lose on 
what seems very slight provocation, on the light- 
est, often imaginary, dent in their self-esteem, 
and can be whipped into inordinate fury. Perhaps 
this corresponds to a relatively weak sense of hu- 
mor, especially the sort directed against oneself. 
As for the big question, what they are like as sol- 
diers, I feel free to say: excellent. 

In dealing with the problems of transitions 
from simpler to more complex societies, anthro- 
pologists have come to the conclusion that it is 
better to retain the original group, clan or tribal 
structure for some time in the new environment, 
and not to atomize individuals by mixing them 
indiscriminately with others so that they lose 
their bearings altogether and absorb only the neg- 
ative aspects of the new culture. Israeli exper- 
ience bears this out, and the original atomizing 
tendency is being reversed. The Yemenites are 
the best example of a community which has re- 
tained its coherence and which makes the transi- 
tion fruitfully. My tent-mate and the best friend 
I made there is a Yemenite who is a psychologist 
caring for emotionally disturbed children. Two 
other Yemenites would come to our tent at night 
to converse and I would jokingly refer to myself 
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as an honorary Yemenite. A recollected scrap 
of the conversation of one of these visitors, spok- 
en with warmth and charm, his large eyes bright 
in the candlelight, will indicate the sort of transi- 
tion referred to above: ‘We had eleven children 
in our family. When the age difference between 
the oldest child and the newest baby became very 
marked and embarrassing, we hinted to our par- 
ents that that was quite enough. I’ve been mar- 
ried for a year and my wife is pregnant, but it 
will be a long time before we have our second. 
I want to give my children all that’s coming to 
them, and it will be some time before we can af- 
ford more. Now we live in one room I built with 
my own hands onto my parents’ flat and we’re 
saving for a flat in a housing scheme sponsored 
by the government printing press, where I 
work...” 


Goon AFTER WE HAD STARTED TRAINING there 

occurred one of our periodic border crises. As 
we waited to be transported from somewhere in 
Israel to somewhere else in Israel, the boys became 
very festive in spirit, for, as anyone knows who’s 
ever been in an army, you’re always glad to get 
out of one hole before you know that the next 
one is worse—and there we had been choked with 
dry grey dust which got into our food and our 
clothes, and into our minds as well. In the shade 
of an olive tree the men gathered in a circle and 
started to sing in their chanting style, clapping 
their hands to the rhythm. Two or three pairs 
got up successively and danced. It was belly- 
dancing, or more accurately, a sort of sinuous 
twisting and shaking of the body, arms out- 
stretched, and a grinding of the hips; one inevi- 
tably wondered whether this latent athletic erot- 
icism and expertise also found expression in their 
conjugal relation or was only channeled into this 
socially-sanctioned outlet. After about ten min- 
utes of this, the company’s clown and super- 
Schweik, a Persian Jew called Abraham, went off 
to his tent, wrapped himself in a blanket, and 
came back to put on what turned out to be the 
feature number. He came back squeaking in a 
high-pitched falsetto, sat down in the center (his 
head hooded by the blanket too), and from his 
shrill squeaks and shrieks and contortions it 
dawned on my dull Occidental brain that he was 
in the throes of childbirth. After protracted very 
vivid miming and repeated shouted assurances 
that the blessed event was coming, yes, coming, 
he held up a knapsack for all to admire his partu- 
ritional prowess—and was thereupon (ritually?) 
doused with a canteen of water which had been 
held ready for the purpose. Now, most of the 
onlookers were amused, some even hilariously, 
by the spectacle, but they were not surprised, and 
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I don’t think it either professional or pontifical 
to conclude, from the attitude and the atmos- 
phere, that this was not a unique exhibition of 
the eccentric psychic drives of a particular in- 
dividual, but something of much broader an- 
thropological significance. Since he was the 
only Persian, his Hebrew inadequate, and his 
Arabic limited to the minimum needed for run- 
ning his grocery, I couldn’t pursue the matter 
further. When I asked my platoon sergeant 
(who is foreman of a section gang in the Public 
Works Dept.), about it, he said, “Oh, that’s 
nothing. You're in the Orient, old boy.” 


Though I have traveled and hiked through 
the northern part of the country extensively, | 
hadn’t been to the Negev for almost ten years, 
ever since the bold pre-state founding of the 
eleven settlements. This perspective had its 
value now, for I saw at one glance what had 
been done in the intervening period and it 
astonished me. The miles upon miles of ploughed 
land and developed settlements kept switching 
focus with the recollected expanse of greyish- 
white wasteland of almost ten years ago. But 
we ended up in the desert, in the most barren 
desert I have ever had the putative pleasure of 
inhabiting. Nowhere was there a tree to be seen, 
nor even a bush; the only vegetation was a kind 
of fist-sized scrub parsimoniously scattered at 
intervals of many, many meters. From the 
height on which we squatted the land looked 
like a tawny lion-skin, and in the declining sun- 
light, on the closer slopes, the thickly strewn 
flint rocks flashed like cheap rhinestones, orange 
glints bounced off brown. Fierce, cold winds 
blew at night, but we slept. From about nine 
in the morning the sun became vicious and hos- 
tile, a burning overhead mass from which there 
was no shelter, none whatever. 


Then came the evening on which we were 
assembled and prepared for battle, shown how 
to make battlepacks, and briefed by the C.O. 
on what we assumed to be the enemy’s aggressive 
intentions. It was twilight when the briefing 
ended, and the hills cast long blue shadows. 
Abraham (the Persian) rose to lead the com- 
pany in the evening prayer and most of those 
present joined in; only a few ornery noncom- 
formists (like myself) remained seated. But it 
was impossible not to feel that in that bare des- 
ert, where the God of Israel had come into be- 
ing, there was nothing incongruous in these 
praying men. In that stark barrenness, so heart- 
less and inhuman, one had to invest the desert 
with life, to create a father-spirit in that vast 
emptiness where the loneliness is unbearable, else 
how could one’s tight-bound pulsing flesh not 
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wither in the void? Prehistoric men had lived 
or passed through here, the crudely-worked 
fints bore witness. And the land had been 
fought over time and again. But those ancient 
and recent battles did not stretch back in a 
time-perspective, with a time-weathered patina 
like the flint. History, the nightmare of history, 
was all present, the present moment held and 
sucked up the past and made it present, we were 
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acting now and then, simultaneously; the desert 
was the same. 

The turn of events was such that there was 
no battle, for which relief much thanks. Never- 
theless, we had been made sharply aware of our 
permanent state of siege, and we brought back 
that sense of siege to the relative security, to the 
work and distractions of Tel Aviv and Jeru- 
salem. 


Youth Aliya in Action 


by Joe 


WAKE THE JOB,” urged the Secretary of the 

Kibbutz, “You can do it, and we have no 
one else.” ‘Don’t do it,” advised my friends, 
“why try something so remote from your train- 
ing and experience?” I paused to consider: fif- 
teen years of engineering practice, a good part 
of it in the army, years of being away from home 
for long periods, of messing about with grease 
and tools. And here was an opportunity to try 
something new: to lead an Aliyat Noar youth 
group, to teach, and play with the children. 
After all, hadn’t I been an “organizer” in the 
old days? In the Young Poale Zion Alliance, 
and in Habonim? Sure I could do it. So I said 
yes, and so began the most interesting job of 
my life. A job full of heartbreak, of endless 
hours, of confusion and uncertainty, of head- 
aches and despair, and of moments of exalta- 
tion which make it all worthwhile. 

The terms of reference are simple: take a 
group of children, forty in number, all of them 
from Morocco, and make ‘“‘menschen” of them. 
Set a goal: forty good citizens for the State of 
Israel, forty Kibbutzniks, forty good soldiers 
for our army, forty Chalutzim for Zionism, 
forty Human Beings with the capacity and de- 
sire for knowledge, culture, understanding. 

Simple enough, isn’t it? 

They got off the bus, each with his bundles, 
or wooden suitcases, tied with odds and ends 
of strings, all dressed in Youth Aliya issue, khaki 
shirts, blue slacks, nondescript, frightened, short 
by comparison with their new counterparts. 
The few words of Hebrew they had been taught 
in the reception centers were enough to get 
them together, assign them to rooms, march 
them to and from the dining room, the showers, 
the classrooms. 

Who were these children? We called them, 
“Darwin’s offspring.” Survival of the fittest 
never had more convincing proof. The kids 
were the sons and daughters of a Jewry unique. 
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Morocco is the only French protectorate where 
the Jews have no rights of citizenship. There 
are (or were at the time) no Jewish high schools, 
the majority of Jewish children had no schooling 
whatsoever. Superstitions were law. A patriar- 
chal family led to complete subjugation of the 
females. A Moroccan Jewish family is bound 
by tradition and rabbinical ukase to be respon- 
sible for the child only up to the age of six. 
Religion is a hodge-podge of superstition, Arab 
tradition, folk-lore, with a smattering of Judaic 
custom. The date of a Bar Mitzvah, for in- 
stance, is determined, first of all, by the ability 
of the pater familias to supply a. blue serge suit 
for his son, and a suitable party for the guests, 
and finally, by the local astrologer, soothsayer, 
or “wise man.” Of the boys who came to Kfar 
Blum, some had already celebrated the Bar Mitz- 
vah at the age of ten to eleven. During the 
past year, two boys of fifteen have carried out 
the ceremony at the homes of their parents 
resident in Israel. Child mortality rates in Mo- 
rocco must be high, although I have no statis- 
tics. The children say: “Oh yes, I had nine bro- 
thers and sisters, but only three are still alive.” 
One day I received a letter from a family asking 
me to inform their son that his sister had passed 
away. Preferring to shirk an unpleasant task, 
I called Chaimke from the football field, and 
putting my arm around him said, “Chaimke, 
I have some bad news for you, from Morocco.” 
He looked up and asked, ‘““What’s the matter, 
did somebody die? I'll bet its Chana.” “Yes,” 
I commiserated. “Nu, they all die when they 
get to the age of six or seven,” he commented, 
and ran back to the football game. These are 
the kids who survived. Reuven says: “If I didn’t 
earn any money [he peddled shoelaces] I didn’t 
go home.” Yaakov argues: “If the whole police 
force of Casablanca couldn’t catch me, do you 
think you can?” Amram puts on an act for 
the Friday evening party (Kabbalat Shabbat), 
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demonstrating how he can pick pockets — with 
a virtuosity unbelievable. Shimon proudly prof- 
fers his knowledge of English for my admiration, 
the lexicon ranging from the sales patter of an 
experienced French postcard salesman to the de- 
scription of a genuine virgin available at holi- 
day rates, complete with gestures, facial contor- 
tions, and price list. 


THE CHILDREN WERE HOSTILE. Not to us in 

particular, but to every grown-up. One $64 
question remained uppermost for months. 
“What are these people nice to us for?” Chaimke 
was caught pinching a half-pint milk jar from 
the kitchen. The chavera working there asked 
him why he wanted it. Sullenly he told her that 
he wanted it for flowers, then jerked himself 
out of her friendly grasp and beat it. The wo- 
man, touched by the incident, bought him a 
cheap vase a few days later and gave it to him. 
The boy carried the package around for three 
of four days without opening it, then decided 
to take a look. After examining the vase, he 
carefully repacked it, then carried it wherever 
he went for another three days. Finally he came 
to me and asked bluntly: “Why did she give 
it to me?” It was almost impossible to explain 
that there was no ulterior motive. Hostility ex- 
pressed itself first of all in acts of non-coopera- 
tion with adults, and finally in violent, aggres- 
sive behavior towards one another. There were 
no friends in the group. Those who had no 
knives, carried rocks in their hands. Any act 
of overt kindness was met with suspicion. Any 
sign of weakness, by contempt and exploitation. 

Towards the girls, the attitude was more a 
matter of folkways and mores than of policy. 
The girl was meant to be the slave of the boy, 
and that’s all there is to it. The problem was 
not how to deal with the boys. That was easy. 
All we had to do was to notify the boys that 
anybody molesting, striking, or giving orders to 
the girls would be punished immediately. The 
boys weighed the consequences, tried us out to 
see what the punishment would be (no hikes, 
movies, or some such treat) and laid off. But 
the girls themselves presented the problem. A 
Moroccan girl knows her place. When we told 
the kids that the floors of their rooms had to 
be washed daily, the girls did their own rooms, 
and then, without being told, went to the boys’ 
rooms to do the job. It wasn’t easy to build up 
their self-respect. In the beginning, when I came 
to say good night to the children, I ostentatious- 
ly stood outside of each girl’s room, and knocked 
at the door. A hushed silence followed. To 
my second knock, a voice timidly asked, “Who 
is it?” ‘Yosef,’ I answered, “the Madrich” 
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(literally, “guide”; teacher and counsellor]. May 
I come in?” Hearing no reply, I finally walked 
in to meet the puzzled, frightened eyes (lovely 
eyes) of four girls in each room. They couldn't 
understand why I asked permission to come in, 
The explanation led to a discussion, and I f.- 
nally made my departure leaving four giggling 
debating, and absolutely thrilled twelve-year- 
olds. The procedure was installed, and the boys 
told to follow suit. Female morale began to 
perk up. 

The problem of menstruation was more se- 
rious. Puberty to the Moroccan girl is a cala- 
mity. It signifies the end of childhood, the 
knowledge that marriage and family respons 
bility, hard work and bondage, are imminent, 
Knowing this, we decided to use definitely non- 
standard, but aggressive tactics. When the first 
girl came timidly to the house-mother to tell 
her that she was “unclean,” the chavera rushed 
to tell me. We got a bottle of wine, a cake, 
candy, and made an impromptu party — just 
the three of us. I made a speech, congratulating 
the girl upon joining the sisterhood of women. 
We told her how proud we were that she had 
achieved the status of adolescence, and would 
no longer be treated as a child. The child, stuffed 
with cake, and dizzy from the wine, sat for a 
while benumbed, and finally left, confused, try- 
ing to understand, but certain of a feeling of 
happiness. The technique worked with all of 
them. If I may digress from the major thesis, 
I will describe the aftermath of this particular 
tactic. Last summer, a committee of girls ap- 
proached me to ask if I would approve of a 
party (and secure goodies!) to celebrate the ac- 
cession of the last girl (and youngest) to the 
rank of adolescence. So we had a party, with 
the boys unaware of the reason for it, but per- 
fectly willing to have a party, even without an 
explanation. Time passed. Recently, at a gen- 
eral meeting of the group, the boys asked a 
question: “How come the girls have to have 
more and prettier clothes than boys, in general?” 
I accepted the question, and suggested a discus- 
sion. One bright lad said: “The boys are like a 
green lawn, and the girls are the flowers.” The 
idea was accepted, although there were sundry 
comments such as, “Maybe stinkweeds!” 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST — proved again by 

their resistance to disease. The incidence of 
illness is by far less than that of the other kib- 
butz children. No one knows what diseases they 
had. Youth Aliya treated all of them for ring- 
worm and trachoma prior to their release to us, 
and in the kibbutz, epidemics of measles, of flue, 
of mumps, all have passed them by, and left 
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them unscathed. In three years they have put 
on 30 per cent more weight and height than 
their “Sabra” counterparts, and today are some- 
what taller on the average than native children 
of similar age. Not that we know their age with 
any degree of accuracy. Birth certificates are a 
rarity. In many cases, the parents can give no 
information. Some documents which are avail- 
able are merely confusing. Raphael, for in- 
stance, has a birth certificate indicating that he 
was born in 1937. He has an affidavit signed 
by his parents that he is fourteen years old today. 
The Jewish Agency immigration authorities 
have him down as sixteen. The doctor estimates 
his year of birth as 1938-1939. What did we 
do? We had them all examined by the doctor, 
and he gave the year of birth. Then, dividing 
the number of boys and girls by twelve, we 
allocated a birth month and day, so ensuring 
that there would not be too many birthday par- 
ties in any given month, and that each birth- 
day party would have a proper proportion of 
male and female celebrants. 

The gang is healthy. They eat like horses. 
In the beginning they ate like pigs. Very spoiled 
pigs, at that. Fingers were the proper imple- 
ments. They ate no cheese, fish, cream, or soup. 
Traditional Jewish dishes such as gefilte fish, 
borscht, lokshen, etc., were foreign, and unac- 
ceptable. For a time, they lived on tomatoes, 
potatoes, olives, and bread. Cucumbers and pep- 
pers were a delicacy. The boys, with a fantastic 
dexterity, caught sparrows, cleaned, and roasted 
them. The girls made various dishes out of sour 
milk. Little by little, their hunger, and the 
example set for them, began to take effect. The 
ice was broken when Yaish, a real explorer, 
tried a piece of herring, and found it not too 
bad. Today they eat everything, literally every- 
thing. The sour milk messes and the gefillte 
fish, the sparrows and the noodles. They down 
incredible quantities of everything available, 
and are always on the scrounge for more. In 
other words, just like youngsters anywhere. In 
the early days, they were marched into the din- 
ing room, and we ate with them. Despite the 
constantly roving eye of the mentor, they in- 
variably succeeded in leaving the dining room 
with whole leaves of bread hidden in their 
clothes, sundry vegetables and leavings. The idea 
was, “So far, these people are feeding me, but 
what about tomorrow? Be prepared.” Today 
they finish their meal and then walk out with 
a three-inch sandwich, because “I'll be hungry 
soon.” 

Our first inkling of trouble was when we 
organized games. It became apparent immedi- 
ately that group games were not feasible. Every 
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man for himself was the motif. When they 
played ball, the ball was never passed, it was 
thrown or kicked, or delivered with intent to 
kill. So we substituted athletics, races, calisthe- 
nics, until we could try again to play something 
which demanded cooperation. The key was — 
dancing. They loved to dance, and the art be- 
came our method for getting them to function 
together. They loved to put on plays and skits, 
and these demonstrated their past, their back- 
ground, their ambitions. Often, the theme of 
a skit was pocket picking, or cheating, or pounc- 
ing and rolling an innocent pedestrian, or homo- 
sexuality. 

Their attitude of distrust towards their elders 
made it very difficult to gain their respect or 
friendship. When I first greeted Chaim, ex- 
tending my hand to him, he refused to take it, 
and said: “I don’t like you.” I asked him, quite 
sincerely puzzled: “Why not, I like you and 
hope we’ll be friends.” ‘‘You’ve got to like me,” 
he said. “You get paid to like me by the Jewish 
Agency.” Many discussions later, I realized that 
their attitude towards us was either one of two. 
Either we were being paid for working with 
them and liking them, or we were useless citi- 
zens and hence had nothing better to do than 
work with them. When they realized that the 
kibbutz wasn’t paying us for the work, the sec- 
ond opinion was prevalent. In my case, the 
break came when I had occasion to drive the 
kibbutz truck. Their eyes popped, and the same 
thought occured to all of them: “He can even 
be a driver, and he works with us: he must really 
want to work with us.” 


GTRANGELY ENOUGH, the attitude towards 

work, was good from the very beginning. 
During the first year, they worked two hours 
daily, two hours portal to portal, meaning, that 
for the most part, they were actually gainfully 
employed for about an hour. All of them took 
to trades, mainly to such as carpentry, mechan- 
ics, etc. With our encouragement, about a third 
of the group developed a real love and attach- 
ment to the soil. Then the troubies began. Par- 
ents who had for generations been far from the 
land, who had developed an attitude that agri- 
culture was only labor for the Arabs, began to 
write their children in horror: “Demand that 
you work at a trade, farming is not for Jews”, 
etc. Typical was the case of Avraham. One of 
the best workers in the group, an excellent stu- 
dent, although shy and introverted, Avraham 
found himself in the vegetable garden. His boss, 
a veteran member of the kibbutz with an un- 
derstanding of children, began to give him a 
lesson or two a week, to teach him the operation 
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of the tractor, to let him set up irrigation lines 
all on his own. Avraham began to lose his shy- 
ness, to become confident, to take his place in 
the group, to appear a respected member of a 
working community. The lad forged ahead 
in his studies, demanded reading material in his 
chosen field, and through this medium became 
interested in books altogether. Then the blow 
fell. His father, in Morocco, and a brother in 
Tel Aviv both wrote him demanding that he 
become a carpenter, or at least a shoemaker. 
In any event, he was to leave the fields and learn 
a “Jewish” trade. Avraham, loyal and obedient, 
came to me and told me the story. When I 
refused him permission to leave his job, he re- 
fused to work altogether, moped around, dis- 
turbed the rest in class, until, against my better 
judgment, I assigned him to the carpentry shop. 
At work he was proficient, albeit disinterested. 
In school, he no longer disturbed the others, but 
sat sullen and indifferent. He stopped doing his 
homework, took no part in the life of the group, 
was insolent and uncooperative. For three 
months he continued in this manner, until I 
called him in one day, and told him: “Avraham, 
either you work in the vegetable garden, or you 
will be punished severely. Here, I am the boss, 
and not your father or your brother.” (My let- 
ters to the latter two had had no effect whatso- 
ever.) Relieved of the responsibility of defying 
parental and fraternal edicts, Avraham snarled 
at me, told me I was bad and “against Moroc- 
cans,” returned to the vegetable garden, and 
promptly became one of my best “friends,” a 
good student, and an all around swell kid. To his 
father and brother he wrote: “I would like to 
obey your instructions, but my leader refuses to 
permit me to do as you demand.” Of course, 
repeated exhortations from the irate parent 
were answered by full explanations from me; 
and, although they have had no effect as yet, I 
hope, by the time the family arrives in Israel, 
that Avraham will be able to make the explana- 
tions himself. 

Superstitions, as I have stated earlier, were 
rife, and very often it took not only tact but 
a lot of will-power to deal with them sensibly. 
Upon their arrival, the children asked for oil: 
this, when spread in the corners of the room, 
will ensure that the devils will not enter. The 
first time a boy fell ill, and had to be moved to 
the sick bay, he insisted upon walking out of 
his room, because to be carried out was a sign 
of impending death. Since he had an abscess in 
his leg, the problem was not simple. There were 
those who decorated their rooms with the num- 
ber 5, or a cut-out of a hand with the fingers 
outstretched, this being a symbol (Arabic in 
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origin) of good luck. There were those who 
refused to leave their rooms on Saturday, or to 
open the door. This is based on a very “sound” 
theory. On Shabbat, the house is filled with the 
Sabbath “shechina,” the good spirit. Why let 
her out? Bad luck will befall the first one to 
open the door. Frequently we offended their 
sensibilities quite innocently, by saying some. 
thing, doing something, or wearing something 
which had an evil connotation. It took 4 
year until we learned where not to tread, and 
longer than that until they began to take a 
more objective and intelligent attitude towards 
“the evil eye.” 


WE WERE FORTUNATE in that Kfar Blum had 
no group of children of an equivalent age 
to the Aliyat Noar Group. Otherwise, the com- 
parison would have caused jealousy and anguish, 
As it is, the relationships are very good, although, 
at the beginning, the North Africans looked 
upon the “Sabras” with a mixture of fear, jeal- 
ousy, and contempt. They were ashamed of 
their low standard of learning, as compared 
with even younger Israeli children. They re- 
sented them because of their parents and their 
free life. They couldn’t understand how ten- 
year-olds could go swimming without a bathing 
suit. They were immeasurably tougher than the 
the kibbutz kids. They have a game, something 
like leap-frog with modifications. The boys lie 
down on the ground, face down. The first one 
jumps on each one in turn with both feet. When 
he gets to the end, he lies down, and is jumped 
on by everyone else. The object of the game is 
to jump hard. Anyone yelling or objecting is 
promptly out of the game. Israeli children, and 
especially our kibbutz youngsters, watch the 
game with horror and admiration, but with 
no yen for participating. Little by little, rela- 
tionships have improved as familiarity plays 
its part. The boys and girls have participated 
in celebrations, pageants, holiday ceremonies, 
together with those born in Kfar Blum. They 
are referred to, in a group, as “Kfar Blum 
Children,” and consider themselves to be such. 
School is no problem. In three years, starting 
from scratch, since the majority were illiterate 
in any language, they have reached 7th grade 
standard in most subjects. They study right 
through the summer, although, we, the teachers, 
would very much like some time off. The group 
wants “to catch up.” On Chanukah, we de- 
clared a day’s holiday, whereupon we were 
asked: ““Why are you so anxious to give up a 
day’s school—for your sake?” Put that way, 
there was no alternative but to teach. Chanukah, 
Pesach, Purim—it is an effort to get the gang to 
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close up school; so we teach most of the time. 
On the whole, we follow the government curri- 
culum, although for the first two years, we 
taught a special subject, which might be entitled, 
“Applied Civilization,” wherein we discussed 
such things as the use of the spoon and fork, 
why and how clothes are worn, personal hygiene, 
etc. 

We have finished three years, and have ano- 
ther eighteen months to go. Recently, the dis- 
trict supervisor from the Board of Education 
paid us a visit and met the kids. He asked: “Nu, 
and what will you do when you are finished 
with the army?” Yosef raised his hand and said: 
“In the book of Amos it is said, ‘I am neither 
a prophet, nor the son of a prophet.’ I don’t 
know what I’ll do tomorrow; how can I know 
what I’ll do in four years?” This, coming from 
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a child whose formal education had begun at 
the age of thirteen struck the supervisor as being 
an excellent answer. However, the group is 
discussing its future, and the tendency is to 
form an organizational unit which will serve 
together in the army, and then either return to 
Kfar Blum or join one of the new (and more 
romantic) kibbutzim in the Negev. We, in Kfar 
Blum, will be only too happy to have them join 
us. We will be pleased even if they join or form 
another kibbutz. But, even should the group 
ultimately loose its identity, disintegrate, its 
members scatter to the cities, villages, kibbutzim 
and outposts of the country, one feeling gives us 
intense satisfaction: we shall have given to the 
State of Israel forty citizens—aware of their 
responsibilities and sufficiently educated to share 
the country’s problems. 


“United We Fall” 


Some Afterthoughts on the Tercentenary Literature 


by Bernard Rosenberg 


W: JEws ARE AN ANCIENT people, quite 

possibly an eternal one. Our history is so 
long, so multi-and-interlingual, and so various 
that few professional scholars would undertake 
to write the whole of it. Besides, however much 
of a pariah people Jews may have been, they 
were never totally isolated from the alien cul- 
ture that surrounded them. Judging by the 
current quasi-popular tercentenary literature, 
a rather modest task like recording Jewish 
American history requires more skill and imag- 
ination than any one man is apt to command. 
Professor Salo Baron, who surely comes close to 
being an ecumenical Jewish historian, has spe- 
cified certain peculiar problems that arise in con- 
nection with studying American Jews. For one 
thing, they were poor custodians of the past. 
Baron suggests that a kind of literary mass ex- 
termination has been committed—wiping out 
whole Jewish generations. Having an inade- 
quate record of what they did makes for ex- 
cessive reliance upon necessarily distorted news- 
paper and periodical accounts. Even then full 
files have not always been maintained in the 
United States. It is sometimes necessary to send 
abroad for back issues of an American magazine. 
This is only one of several inherent difficulties. 
Is our history in North America intelligible 
apart from that of other Jewries? A certain 
interdependence of fate has always bound Jews 
together; in this they prefigured a condition the 


whole world is only now beginning to ex- 
perience. 

A chronicler of the Jews, concerned with the 
minutiae of his craft, would certainly suffer be- 
wilderment if he allowed himself to speculate 
about just where to draw a line in geographical 
and temporal terms. All this helps to account 
for the presence of relatively uncomplicated in- 
terpretations of Jewry’s three-hundred-year so- 
journ in the United States. They do not pretend 
to be exhaustive, or even particularly detailed. 
Yet a single insight would be worth the com- 
bined output of ten apologists. When Ludwig 
Lewisohn observes that “America has succeeded 
where all other civilizations have failed, in pro- 
ducing the Jewish ignoramus,” he illuminates 
what others have obscured. Everyone agrees 
that the multiplicity of religious sects in Amer- 
ica had a prophylactic effect: where there were 
many denominations no one of them could tyr- 
annize over the others. Baron has drawn our 
attention to an epigram that appears in the cor- 
respondence of Thomas Jefferson, who touching 
on this phenomenon, sums it up perfectly as fol- 
lows: “Divided we stand; united we fall.” By 
comparison, a Tercentenary historian who has 
the hardihood to compress three rich centuries 
into one volume, nevertheless suffers from pro- 
lixity when he discusses religious freedom. 

Even a joke may be more effective than vulgar 
expressions of pride. I think, for instance, that 
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this story tells a great deal about the quality of 
our lives in America: a little Jewish boy sud- 
denly clamors for the opportunity to meet Santa 
Claus; naturally his mother objects, and for 
a while resists his demands. But, since the Amer- 
ican power system is what Phillip Wylie has des- 
ignated as a pediarchy (rule by children), she 
finally relents and takes him to Macy’s toy de- 
partment just before Christmas. Once there the 
boy changes his mind—he would rather not talk 
to Santa Claus. By now, however, mamma is 
determined that he go through with it and she 
pushes him into line. At last, he gets to Santa 
who says, “Well, sonny, what would you like 
for Christmas?” 

“Nuttin.” 

““What’s the matter, don’t you believe in 
Christmas?” 


“Naw.” 

“What do you believe in?” 

“Chanukah.” 

“A leben of dein shein keppele,” says Santa 
Claus. 

But, whereas the ceremonial history book is 
devoid of humor, it does contain a list of clowns 
from Fannie Brice to Sam Levenson. Since the 
entertainment industry has produced a genius 
in the person of Charles Spencer Chaplin, he 
must be claimed for our very own. Learsi takes 
this matter so seriously that, in a narrative con- 
taining no other citation of source material, he 
used his only scholarly footnote (Juedisches 
Lexikon, Berlin, Juedischer Verlag, 1927; vol. 1, 
col. 1329) to indicate where the reader can 
learn that Chaplin was born in London to a 
Jewish family named Thornstein. Pinched for 
space, he finds it necessary to name every Jewish 
pugilist of any prowess—the great and the near 
great—not even neglecting Joe Choyanski who, 
Learsi assures us, hung up his gloves in 1904 
after a notable ring career. Rufus Learsi is an 
anagram for Sofur Israel, Scribe of Israel. The 
Scribe of Israel exclaims: “It would have been 
a bold prophet who, in the eighties or nineties 
of the previous century, had predicted that the 
children and the grandchildren of the shrinking 
fugitives (my emphasis, R.B.) from Eastern 
Europe would take their place among the lead- 
ing athletes of America, that some of them 
would be crowned champions of their country 
and add to its laurels at the Olympics and other 
international athletic competitions.” It would 
also have been a bold prophet who predicted the 
spiritual impoverishment of his people. Yet he, 
too, would have hit the mark. 

Eugene Kohn, of the Reconstructionist move- 
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ment, has observed that the tercentenary of 
Jewish settlement on this continent is an occa- 
jon for congratulation and_ soul-searching. 
There has been much of the former and very 
little of the latter. Mordecai M. Kaplan, who 
takes a dim view of many things, favors the 
congratulatory note which, he remarks, should 
serve as a reminder to our neighbors and to our- 
selves that we have not been behind any other 
group in America. In an essay entitled, “Social 
Characteristics of American Jews, 1654-1954,” 
Nathan Glazer documents our occupational 
well-being, and then throws it into some doubt 
by switching his statistical basis. Compared 
with “average” Americans, including such un- 
derprivileged groups as Negroes, Mexicans, and 
Puerto Ricans, Jews come out much better than 
when they are compared with Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians. Even so, there can be no doubt 
that in the economic realm we are doing quite 
nicely. Glazer senses some problematic areas in 
American Jewish life, but his “‘assigned task” 
and his “method” do not permit him to deal 
with them. Hence there is only applause, amid 
jubilant celebration. 


THE Pity oF iT Is that our fugitives from Brazil 
did not arrive in New Netherlands a decade 
or two before 1654. Then the tercentenary 
would have fallen at a moment more propitious 
for soul-searching. Self-criticism is virtually 
impossible for Jews who are also well-integrated 
Americans in a culture where the national 
amour-propre has become as massive as the land 
itself. Clio gives way to Narcissus, and history 
is turned into idolatry. Oscar Handlin, who in 
his first popular book tended to identify all other 
immigrants with the Polish peasant, tends in his 
second to identify Jews with all other immi- 
grants. In both cases, the emphasis is misplaced, 
but in a curiously inverted way. The Uprooted, 
mostly about rural Poles, put too much stress 
on the painful disruption of life in steerage and 
in slums, the joyless pathos of immigration to 
the United States. By the time Handlin came 
to deal with the Jews, it was as if they were all 
“cringing fugitives” who had never led decent 
lives before. Here they found everything total- 
ly and almost immediately beneficial, harmoniz- 
ing their ways with America’s to the improve- 
ment of both. Theologians and historians, eth- 
icists, and social scientists, Jews and Gentiles say 
“Yes” in one strident voice that allows for only 
the most timid little ‘‘No” on rare occasions. 
American history is being rewritten in this spir- 
it. Why not American-Jewish history? 
Really the mood is a strange one. We have 
reached a point where the continued existence 
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of mankind is in doubt. A recent study by 
Samuel Stouffer reveals that Americans have 
very little concern for the preservation of their 
freedom, much of which is being nibbled away. 
They can boast of suicide rates, delinquency 
rates (one million recorded cases a year and 
going up), crime rates (which produce an an- 
nual bill of from five to fifteen billion dollars), 
divorce and separation rates, and insanity rates 
that are probably unmatched anywhere else in 
the world. Pope Pius’ letter to Social Week, a 
Roman Catholic organization meeting this sum- 
mer in Nancy, France, describes a general con- 
dition which is most advanced in the United 
States. The Pope warns that newspapers, radio, 
motion pictures, and television are reducing 
public opinion to blind conformity. The com- 
bined action of these media “‘succeeds in fashion- 
ing the conscience of the individual without his 
knowing it... It weighs on youth, which can 
be easily influenced, penetrates to remote coun- 
try areas and even the most intelligent, although 
better armed, do not escape its attack.” Appar- 
ently, this frightening development can be seen 
more clearly from Vatican City than from an 
American academy. 

For what other reasons is this society so pleased 
with itself? Because there is scarcely any job 
satisfaction? Frank Marquard, an official of the 
United Automobile Workers, writes, “Anyone 
can form some idea of how workers feel about 
factory life by watching the way in which they 
almost trample over one another in their haste 
to flee their place of work once the whistle 
blows.” The white-collar worker is no better 
off, as C. Wright Mills has poignantly demon- 
strated. It was such a specter as this that led 
Max Weber to dilate upon Schiller’s ‘“disen- 
chantment of the world.” 

Increasing homogeneity is, perhaps, the most 
important fact about contemporary America 
and about Jews in America. Sameness and a 
sort of crepuscular grayness seem to be omni- 
present. Even what were recently polar differ- 
ences become attenuated to the point of extinc- 
tion. Rural-urban contrasts blend in the sub- 
urban center; the city resembles the country, 
the country the city. Regional distinctions blur, 
ethnic peculiarities are bleached, accents muted, 
fashions standardized, tastes homogenized, and 
party lines, never sharp, are finally obliterated 
in a nation of Republocrats, conservative liberals 
and progressive conservatives. The people are 
obsessive in their search for something in be- 
tween, neither fish nor fowl, but a tasteless com- 
bination of the two. 


Church membership last year in the United 
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States reached a record high of nearly 98,000,000 
which represented an increase of 2,600,000 over 
1953. Nor have Jews been behindhand in mov- 
ing with the times: new synagogues probably 
go up faster than old ones are abandoned, and 
there is a real surge toward them. Jews are 
coming back to the fold. Nevertheless, How 
Not to Become a Jew would serve as an adequate 
title for the description of much (not yet all) 
that passes for religious behavior on the Amer- 
ican scene. One way is to substitute the spuri- 
ous psychology of adjustment for Judaism, a 
technique at least as well designed for renunci- 
ation as for return. In the book Mid-Century: 
An Anthology of Jewish Life in Our Times 
there appears an essay under the heading, “I 
Changed My Name,” by Anonymous, who not 
only changed his name but lost it as well. 
Anonymous says that since ridding himself of 
his Jewish name he has pretty well escaped detec- 
tion as a Jew. Only bigots are apt to spot him; 
they make a special study of such things; in 
their presence Anonymous is temporarily forced 
to accept his identity. But wasn’t it from the 
prejudiced who can most easily unmask him and 
his brother (there is a family of Anonymouses) 
that he fled? Since they can see through his 
disguise, shouldn’t he give it up? Not at all: 


. .. My brother rejoices in the new name on our 
letter box. He says it brings a sense of freedom 
as bracing as a good salt wind from the ocean. 
We can at our ease go anywhere, travel, work, 
play. Set us down at any crossroads in America, 
in the world, and we are integrated units, going 
concerns, operating on about the same basis as 
anyone else, given, as a matter of course, the 
same three strikes as other Americans. It isn’t 
anything of heroic proportions, but we have ad- 
justed to the environment. And that, if I recall 
my elementary psychology, conforms to one 
common, workable definition of intelligence. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE A JEw is one problem that 

evidently will not be resolved by this com- 
mon, not-so-workable definition of intelligence. 
Sartre has admonished us that the Jew cannot 
choose not to be a Jew; he can only choose to 
be an authentic or an inauthentic Jew. Suppose 
we take his advice. Choissisez! What then? 
The road before us is difficult but clear. To 
establish the authenticity of our Jewishness we 
must know ourselves, our multiple selves, our 
millennial history, its golden ages and its melan- 
choly epochs. 


Until recently Jewish culture meant Judaism, 
and so it is necessary to understand Judaism. 
This is a peculiarly exacting task. Our ancestral 
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heritage enjoins us to abide by the Law; the Law 
is set forth in the Torah; and the Torah cannot 
be wholly deciphered even after a lifetime of 
study. According to tradition, no one born a 
Jew is automatically a good Jew. There are no 
magic formulae that can change him into one. 
It requires his undivided attention to learn what 
the Jew is; then only can he learn to observe it. 
He must go to the source, not to Niebuhr, 
Tillich, Aquinas, Barth and Kierkegaard no mat- 
ter how vigorously these estimable Christian 
thinkers are mixed with Buber, Maimonides, 
Rosenzweig and Heschel. Ostensibly he is not 
just searching for obscurantism or mysticism or 
“the religious experience” if he is searching for 
them at all. He is casting about for his Jewish 
self. In that quest, it will be more than enough 
if he confines himself to the Jewish version of 


man and God. 


“Tt is hard to be a Jew” not merely because 
the Jew is a scapegoat for whom suffering has 
become second nature, but more so, because his 
tradition makes such strict demands upon him. 
He must acquire complex skills and tools for the 
diligent study without which his special role in 
the world is meaningless. Devotion to learning 
is the Jewish credo. In our time and in the 
American milieu, we have seen a number of 
Jewish intellectuals leap from Marxism to Juda- 
ism. As Marxists they pondered the sacred text, 
many of them learning German and Russian for 
that purpose. As self-styled Orthodox Jews who, 
of a sudden, believe in the divinely revealed 
Truth, they make no such exertion. Their be- 
havior was more characteristically Jewish in the 
first instance than in the second. 


It is said that in certain Israeli collectives 25% 
of the kibutzniks know the Old Testament and 
Das Kapital by heart: in the religious collectives, 
this group takes the Old Testament to be Holy 
Writ and Das Kapital is considered literature, 
while in the political collectives they regard the 
Old Testament as literature and Das Kapital as 
Holy Writ. Either way they are even-handed 
and equally knowledgable about it. The same 
can scarcely be said for our mercurial intellec- 
tuals, who were doctrinaire Marxists, who are 
now uninformed, if “Orthodox,” Jews (with- 
out prayers, without Kashruth, without Yiddish- 
keit) and who, tomorrow, will be attached to 
some other dogma which they may or may not 
trouble to understand. 


Says Leslie Fiedler, a prominent and erudite 
“returnee” to Judaism, “The conscious begin- 
° . € > M 
nings of my reaching ‘back’ toward Judaism 
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did not depend upon the successes of Hitler, but 
upon the failures of Stalin.” This is not an 
altogether atypical statement, although it is an 
unusually frank one. Fiedler, while attracted 
to Judaism is apparently not attracted to Jews. 
As an intellectual he feels uncomfortable in the 
presence of his own people. Speaking in the 
third person, Fiedler expresses his own familiar 
discomfort this way, “From the Jewish Philis- 
tine he gets the same hostility as from his Bap- 
tist or Knights of Columbus counterpart. The 
books he reads or writes are unknown to the 
congregation into which he comes. They are 
satisfied with what they have, a middlebrow 
“Jewish’ literature, cheaply reminiscent, senti- 
mental and trite.” The defective sensibility of 
Jewish Babbitts cannot be too deeply scorned. 
What remains to be said is that only an inactive 
sensibility would prompt any man to embrace 
Judaism out of disillusionment with Stalin rath- 
er than from a sense of participation in the agony 
of his fellow Jews. 


Today in America it is generally true that 
whereas Jews are a socially separate group, they 
are culturally indistinguishable from their neigh- 
bors. The principal reason for their social sep- 
arateness is that some social discrimination is 
still visited upon them. They may encounter a 
measure of residential segregation; they may be 
excluded from certain resorts and country clubs. 
This motivates even the most assimilatory of 
them to huddle together, and soon thereafter 
to espouse a vague ideology of “survival.” 


Perhaps Jews can survive on a better basis 
than the present one. If so, they must regain 
their distance from a world that is too much 
with them, and say with the Daniel Bell of 1947 
that: 


We reject the basic values of American society 
as they stand. The increasing centralization of 
decision, the narrowing of the area of free moral 
choice. the extension into all domains particu- 
larly the cultural, of the rationalized stilted 
forms of mass organization and bureaucracy, the 
rising sense of nationalism as a product of the 
war, all of these heighten the awareness that the 
way of life resulting from these pressures—the 
rawness, the vulgarity, mass sadism and sense- 
less sybaritism, the money lust and barbaric ex- 
travagance—can only stifle free creativity and 
free living . . . As long as moral corruption 
exists, alienation is the only possible response . . . 


If only a bit of this critical, skeptical, sardon- 
ic, iconoclastic, estranged and quintessentially 
Jewish spirit can be regained — it will be a great 
deal more than we have any right to expect. 
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Prisoner of War 


by Jerry 


HE HAD SAID GOODBYE to his girl that morn- 

ing — the first one that he had loved in his 
life. The bouncing of the jeep over the rough 
Burma road — built with haste and desperation 
to besieged Jerusalem — jogged him roughly, 
giving occasional flashes of strange excitement 
to the desolation that stuck in his chest like an 
inflated basketball. 


The driver and his assistant beside him both 
wore khaki uniforms and had, as protection 
against the hot wind and the dust, keffiyehs 
wrapped Arab-fashion over their heads and 
faces through which only their green sun-glasses 
protruded like gleaming, unblinking eyes of in- 
sects. They were tense and wary of possible 
ambush and exchanged occasional remarks be- 
tween themselves in clipped, nervous voices re- 
ferring haphazardly to the condition of the new 
road, the jeeps ahead and behind them in the 
convoy and the probable time of arrival in Tel- 
Aviv. He sat behind them on his foot-locker, 
ignored and alone, sad, excited and somewhat 
apprehensive, a Thompson sub-machine gun ly- 
ing across his lap — his only certain connection 
with the possibility of attack. 


He had been unable to anticipate the danger 
with any reality when the convoy left Jerusa- 
lem, unable to share in the feeling of comrade- 
ship, closeness and bravado it created in the 
others during the first hour of the ride and could 
much less enter into it now that they had trav- 
elled unattacked for so long. He was able to 
dwell only on his decision to leave Aviva, the 
terrorists, Israel and the life he had known in 
it the past year and return to the States. He was 
able only to ask himself, again and again: But 
why did he feel so compelled to leave? And, 
even more insistently: Now what? What would 
he do when he got back? His future was a thick 
fog-bank before him which he could not pene- 
trate. His past had become a fog almost equally 
thick. Between the two he felt suspended in an 
indeterminate and kaleidoscopic territory made 
up of the steady drone of the laboring motors, 
the red-brown hills seen dimly through the dust 
raised by the wheels, his parched throat, the 
sun’s afternoon heat, the stinging wind-thrown 


This study of a young terrorist highlights one of the 
tragedies of war — not only in Israel but wherever men 
fight. The author was in Israel (1947-49) and has com- 
pleted a novel based on the Israeli War of Independence. 


Greenfield 


particles against his face and the occasionally 
excited sadness he experienced. 


He looked a moment at the gleaming piece of 
death-machinery that lay across his lap, and 


marvelled with strange relief at how quickly. 


and easily he had shed from himself, as one sheds 
a cumbersome overcoat, the whole fabric of the 
war in which he had taken part until the cease- 
fire began the previous week. As though it had 
all been nothing more than a temporary cover- 
ing, he thought. He listened a moment to the 
terse spasms of speech that passed between the 
two soldiers in front and wondered, with ex- 
hilaration, at how strange their air of strain had 
become to him, their very language. Maybe he 
was really like a quick-change artist, capable of 
assuming and discarding one disguise after an- 
other... 


E SAW THE MOVEMENT without starting. It 
was the skidding of the jeep to a stop and 
the sound of the horns blowing that made him 
aware of what he had seen. Still, he did not re- 
spond with the automatic agility of terror he 
had developed in engagements the past months. 
It was only after the two in the front seat had 
jumped out of the jeep that the old reflexes re- 
turned and then he sailed over the side as though 
catapulted, clutching the weapon in both hands, 
one finger on the trigger, the other on the safety 
catch. 

Someone from another jeep called out in Arab- 
ic. The movement rose and came forward slow- 
ly through the settling dust, with hands raised. 
The American closed in on the figure with the 
others. It was a big fellah, in a dirty robe that 
was tied around the middle with a piece of rope. 
He had big hands and large, bony feet. There 
was an exchange of Arabic in which the fellah 
spoke in a low, quavering voice which, despite 
the foreignness of the language, made the Amer- 
ican feel that he had heard it somewhere before 
when it might have been familiar. 


“We can take him in our jeep,” Achiam, the 
driver of his vehicle, said. “The American can 
watch him — eh Yank?” He was an ungainly 
man who always spoke as though his nasal pas- 
sages were painfully clogged. At the same time 
there was a toughness in his face; it seemed to 
be set against some haunting obsession that 
moved furtively across his eyes. He was incap- 
able of being still; even when not in motion it 
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was as though something about him was always 
nervously moving. 

—— 

“All right, Achmed, move,” Achiam smiled 
coldly at the Arab, poking his pistol into his 
ribs. “You can ride with us. We will try to 
make it comfortable for you — may your name 
be obliterated.” Then he swore bitterly in Arab- 
ic. 
The Arab tried to smile, his eyes quivering 
like two small, terrified animals. He climbed 
sowly into the back of the jeep. His robe went 
up and exposed, for an instant, a brown, hairy 
thigh that came somehow as a shock to the 
American. He got in and sat opposite the Arab, 
with the machine-gun pointed at a level with 
the prisoner’s stomach. 

“No nonsense now, Achiam,” the leader said 
approaching, as the drivers resumed their places. 

Achiam waved him away. “B’seder, b’seder,” 
he uttered in acquiescence. 

“I am speaking seriously,” the leader said. He 
was a husky, mature man with powerful fore- 
arms. ‘““We have to question him at camp. No 
tricks.” 

“] heard you,” Achiam said impatiently, 
starting up the motor. 

The leader suddenly wrapped one of his arms 
around Achiam’s neck and began to rub his 
knuckles over his head, laughing through his 
thick, brown mustache. Achiam howled with 
pain and laughter and perhaps relief. The Amer- 
ican watched them dumbly, not smiling, feeling 
only a vague wonderment and apprehension. 

“A little more respect,” the leader said, re- 
leasing the driver at last, his small, eagle eyes 
sparkling. ‘We haven’t won the war yet.” 

“Then why are you so worried about Ach- 
med?” 

“We have to question him. It is important. 
The Army, may its name be obliterated, has 
called all the troops to Tel-Aviv for the Alta- 
lena and left all the Arabs here free. It’s im- 
portant to know if they are planning anything 
to take the road. Understand? No nonsense 
now.” 

The leader left. A moment later the convoy 
started up. The wind returned, the dust rose 
up, the sand again stung at the American’s face. 
He put on his sun-glasses to protect his eyes 
since he had to keep them open now. The Arab 
watched his every movement with a smile that 
was like sickness. 

‘Don’t hesitate to pound away if the bastard 
tries anything,” Dror, the second driver, said. 

The Arab leaned over and tried to kiss Dror’s 
hand that was dangling over the back of the 
seat as he half turned. Dror pushed him away 
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viciously with a blow on the head with the heel 
of his palm. The American flinched, as though 
it was himself that had been struck. In some 
way, he felt unusually sensitized to every sud- 
den movement or gesture, as if his awareness 
were bruised and hurt by everything that im- 
pinged upon it unexpectedly. 

As the jeep bounced and careened through the 
dust the American observed the Arab closely. 
His massive figure, his dress, his large brown 
hands and bony feet that had probably never 
known leather — every detail of the Arab’s ap- 
pearance brushed against the image of the En- 
emy that had grown in him the past months of 
battle and danger, grown as an extension of the 
Enemy image that had begun when he was in 
the army during the World War. He could 
feel it now within him vividly as he had en- 
countered it in nightmares of uncertain sleep 
at the front; or as he had fired blindly into the 
darkness of streets and buildings charged with 
death-danger, seeing the Enemy’s shoulders, 
features or legs only in split instances of chance 
illumination or exposure; or even, he recalled 
suddenly, when sleeping with Aviva and wak- 
ing suddenly in a chill sweat as though the En- 
emy had somehow managed to sneak into her 
room and was lurking there invisibly. Its image 
had crystallized within him like some ultimate 
and irreducible absolute of implacable hate. Only 
now, abandoning Aviva and the war, he felt 
somewhat disengaged from it and observed the 
Arab with interest, comparing the details of his 
appearance to that of the Enemy. 

The Arab’s black and white keffiyeh flapped 
in the wind like a big bird’s wings; his brown, 
creased, leathery face jutted against the dusty 
air and the late noon sun. He was aware of the 
American’s close scrutiny and mistook it for 
suspicion. He tried to smile harmlessly, abjectly, 
to prove how ridiculous it was to suppose he 
would try anything. The American understood 
the smile and tried to return it to prove how 
ridiculous the Arab’s apprehensions were. Each 
tried to reassure the other — but unsuccessfully. 
The smile of each turned into a glittery-eyed 
grimace of fear. The American tried to com- 
municate in English and Hebrew, but it was 
useless. Finally he gave it up and began imagin- 
ing himself later writing to Aviva about the 
whole episode — her last request was that he 
write and let her know he had reached Tel- 
Aviv without mishap. 

“TI don’t know what it was about this fellah,” 
he imagined writing, “that made me want to 
know him. I began to feel that if only we could 
speak the same language, or could communicate 
some other way and come to an understanding, 
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everything in my life would somehow straighten 
out. It made me feel so damned ignorant not 
to be able to get across to him. I tried and tried. 
I spoke in Hebrew, but he only shook his head. 
Then I said a couple of words in Arabic to him 
and he took me up on it so volubly that I had 
a hard time making him understand I didn’t 
really know Arabic. But during the whole ride 
I felt that I was confronted by the most difficult 
problem in the world and the most crucial prob- 
lem of my life. It became such a personal issue 
to me as we sat there, opposite each other. I 
kept thinking if only I could do it, everything 
would become clear to me. I would finally 
know who I was, why I was leaving and then 
maybe be able to take the next convoy back 
to you, sweetheart. .. .” 


EARS FILLED His EYES as he thought of going 

back and holding her once more whom he 
had left perhaps for good that morning. He 
wondered if the Arab could see his silent weep- 
ing through the sun-glasses he wore. Looking 
closely at him he twitched violently, as one 
sometimes does in sleep, to see that the Arab 
was also crying, silently, the tears rolling slowly 
out of his dark, dumb, trembling eyes and leav- 
ing streaks down the dust that had gathered on 
his face. For a moment he thought he would 
scream with the crazy yet irresistible conviction 
that he and the Arab were really one and the 
same person. Something in the region of his 
heart seemed on the verge of exploding like a 
released hand-grenade. 

“What the hell you crying for?” he asked 
convulsively, his face contorting. The death- 
danger was upon him and he felt the imminence 
of an ambushed attack breaking out of some- 
where. He had involuntarily raised his gun. 

The crying stopped — in himself as well as 
in the Arab. The latter’s face constricted in 
terror and he moved his hand in a gesture that 
was both supplication and defensive. His eyes 
seemed to have swooned and lay unconscious 
against their lower lids. 

The American lowered his gun, suffused with 
shame and confusion. He hadn’t really shed 
the war after all, he thought. But what the 
hell had happened? He tried to reassure the 
Arab with a smile — but once again it was only 
a frozen spreading of the mouth. The Arab 
tried to return the attempted smile to show he 
had really not been worried. But he only suc- 
ceeded in exposing his dark teeth while the rest 
of his face remained unconscious with terror. ... 


‘THE CAMP WAS AN ABANDONED Arab com- 
munity of several houses and shacks and 
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was situated on a hill just outside Tel-Aviy, 
The convoy reached it at sunset. The jeeps were 
parked, the occupants trooped to where tables 
were set out before a small building used as q 
kitchen. Everyone was tired and relieved and 
kept stretching themselves. There was much 
boisterousness and laughter — from which the 
American shrank as from pain — while the 
girls handed out the plates of food. 

He lost track of the Arab, who was led away, 
and sat down among them. Though he had 
not eaten most of the day he found that he was 
not hungry. His eyes wandered frequently to 
the horizon where the glow of the just vanished 
sun still persisted. It became twilight and then 
dark as he sat, taking an occasional mouthful 
of food. The glow remained undiminished, how- 
ever. Suddenly he realized that it could no long- 
er be from the sun. He looked around at the 
others in nascent panic. None of them seemed 
to wonder at it. He felt as though he alone, in 
the past months of siege and battle, had some- 
how forgotten some elementary phenomenon 
of nature that others took for granted. 

As a girl brought cups of cocoa on a tray 
and set one down before him, he asked hesitant- 
ly, almost with embarrassment: ‘What is that 
there?” 

“It is the Altalena burning on the beach,” 
she said. 

He had heard rumors in Jerusalem about the 
terrorist ship, but they had meant little to him 
in the throes of his departure. 

The girl set down the remaining cups of co- 
coa and stopped by him. 

“You are not from here?” she asked. She was 
heavily built, though not flabby, and retained 
the contour of a pleasing figure to which he 
felt his eyes cling as though for steadiness. Above 
her head the light from a small unshaded light- 
globe threw the features of her broad face into 
shadow. 

“No — from Jerusalem.” 

“How was it there?” 


“Happy,” he said, using the Hebrew idiom. 
“We didn’t have good meals like this.” 

“Here we have other troubles,” she said. ‘“The 
Army has been fighting the Porshim [“dissi- 
dents” ]. There is the result: a shipload of arms 
and ammunition burning. Ben-Gurion would 
rather lose the war to the Arabs than let the 
Porshim become too powerful. To him we, not 
the British or the Arabs, are the main enemy 
now — may his name be obliterated.” 

Her voice was husky and somewhat breath- 
less. By its very difference from that of Aviva 
it enabled him suddenly to recall her with a 
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clarity that took him unawares and was like a 
sharp-edged knife from whose blade he winced. 

“There was actual shooting today,” the girl 
went on. “They killed many Porshim .. . I 
cannot understand how the government can 
treat us this way; we who compelled the U.N. 
to give us a state, are now treated as the ene- 
my...” She shook her head. 

Insects were buzzing around the lights. Some- 
where farther out in the darkness cricket noises 
sounded like the cracking of walnut-shells. 
Fireflies flickered briefly, making crazy, unpre- 
dictable patterns in their irregular flashes. The 
night itself was clear, however, and the stars 
seemed unusually large and burnished. 

“What is going to happen to the Arab?” he 
asked her suddenly, reminded by her uttering 
the word “enemy.” 

“They’ll question him in the morning,” she 
said, shrugging with disinterest. 

“How was it with him?” Dror, the second 
driver, who was seated at the opposite side of 
the table, asked. He was a thin, dark Oriental, 
and his face was grizzled with a short beard. 

“Not bad.” 

“By my life, there was a moment when I 
thought you were going to shoot him.” 

He again became aware of the inflated basket- 
ball in his chest. ‘“‘N-no,” he said. “Nothing 
happened.” 

“Too bad,” Dror yawned, stretching his arms 
overhead. The sleeves of his khaki shirt were 
undone at the cuffs and slid down to his shoul- 
ders. He rubbed his bare arms a moment rue- 
fully. “Now we are going to have to keep 
guard on him for the night.” 

“Where is he now?” 

Dror pointed lazily to a house on the far side 
of the compound through one of whose win- 
dows could be seen an unsteady flicker of light 
that came from some unelectric illumination 
within. ‘“‘Achiam, the unfortunate, has to guard 
him until nine.” 

“Why are you so interested in him?” the girl 
asked, smiling to cover the irritation in her 
voice. 

He did not reply. He only smiled back at 
her silently as he rose to his feet. “I have no- 
thing to do now,” he said then, “I think I'll go 
relieve Achiam. Whose turn is it next?” 

“Mine, na’an dinak,” Dror swore in Arabic. 

“So you can relieve me then.” 

Dror stretched once again, yawning loudly. 
The American felt their eyes follow him with 
curiosity as he walked away from the area of 
light, the noises of talk and laughter becoming 
slowly muffled by the night that surrounded him. 
Soon all he could hear were the sounds of the 
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night and beyond them the bottomless silence 
of the universe. A moon had just risen along 
the eastern edge of the horizon, looking like a 
huge, shimmering bubble of blood. Up out of 
hostile Trans- Jordan, Syria and Iraq, he thought; 
and out of Persia beyond, and Tibet, India and 
China. For a moment the moon seemed to him 
something strangely alive. As he stopped and 
stared at it he felt it pulsate, grow big and small, 
big and small with each beat of the blood in 
his eyes. The panic he had felt in the jeep with 
the Arab returned, the death-danger threatened 
again and he turned his eyes quickly to the op- 
posite side of the horizon, to the glow of the 
burning Altalena. But after a moment he re- 
turned to the moon and this time the terror 
was controllable, somehow placated and he 
moved on slowly, feeling as though the moon 
was within him, was what was pressing in his 
chest where the panic, love and sadness and ex- 
citement, all mixed together, were lodged. 


BY THE TIME he reached the house where the 

Arab was under guard, his eyes were again 
glistening with tears. He wiped them and went 
in. 

“Hey, Achiam!” he called. 

“Yes — who is it?” came Achiam’s voice, 
pronouncing the words quickly, as if he had 
_ engrossed in something he wished to con- 
ceal, 

“It’s me.” The American passed through a 
large, bare room and stepped into where the 
light was. 

The Arab was lying on a blanket on the floor, 
his face to the wall, his knees bent up toward 
his chin foetus-fashion. The light was on the 
floor in the middle of the room. Achiam was 
in a chair that was tilted to lean against the wall, 
his feet dangling over each side. His hands and 
fingers played with the pistol in an activity of 
which he seemed to be unaware. He looked up 
and smiled coldly in an attempt at friendliness 
which did not come to him easily. 

“Hello, Yank,” he said in English, with un- 
natural loudness. 

“Hello. Ill guard him until the next shift, 
if you want.” 

Achiam straightened the chair. ““Who sent 
you?” 

“No one. I have nothing else to do. I thought 
maybe you would like to get off early.” 

Achiam stared at him with his strangely 
haunted eyes, disbelieving. Then he got up. 

“With pleasure,” he said. He suddenly burst 
into laughter. “But no tricks, eh? Remember 
— without nonsense. ... We need Achmed for 
questioning, eh? The Army, may its name be 
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obliterated ... the Altalena . . . no tricks, eh?” 
He continued laughing as he handed the pistol 
over. At the doorway as he was leaving, how- 
ever, he stopped and looked back. The laugh 
was gone. He searched the American’s eyes fur- 
tively with his own. “I have some cognac,” he 
said, but thinking of something else. “I'll send 
some to you with Dror.” 

The American sat down. No sooner had 
Achiam’s footsteps died into the night then the 
prisoner let out a quivering sigh that shook 
his whole frame and turned slowly over to face 
his new guard. His face was tear-stained and 
the American was startled to realize he had been 
weeping. The Arab seemed to recognise him 
and tried to smile, saying as he raised one arm: 

“Sayida.” 

“Sayida.” The American returned the greet- 
ting. 

There was no longer fear and apprehension 
between them and their smiles were genuine, 
without the brittleness. There was an empty 
plate on the floor beside the Arab’s head. He 
had apparently been fed. 

“Are you thirsty?” the American asked. 

The Arab clicked with his tongue to indicate 
his not understanding. 

“Mayim,” the American said the Hebrew 
word for water, hoping it was similar in Arabic. 
“Lishtot.” To drink. He put a thumb to his 
mouth and made gurgling noises. 

The Arab understood and nodded vigorously. 
He had risen on one elbow. There was complete 
ease and equality between them. 

The American stepped into the next room 
where he had noticed a sink on entering. As 
he filled up a glass the death-danger suddenly 
returned. What the hell was he turning his back 
like that for? He whirled around, the glass fly- 
ing from his hand and shattering on the tile 
floor. But there was nothing. Only the light 
that entered from the room in which the Arab 
lay. He could see the lower part of the prisoner’s 
body in the same position in which he had left 
him. He took another glass and filled it, glad 
that the Arab had not seen his crazy fear. 

The Arab took the glass from his hand and 
drank down all the water. As the American 
stood over him, looking down, the Arab took 
his un-pistolled hand and kissed it profusely. 
The American did not draw back. When his 
hand was released he returned to his seat. 


HEY LOOKED AT EACH OTHER quietly in the 
dim light of the kerosene lamp. The Ameri- 
can was slowly pervaded by a profound peace 
and relaxation of a kind he had not felt for a 
long time, that he certainly had not felt since 
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the beginning of his army days soon after Pearl 
Harbor, he thought. Even after his discharge 
he could not get to it, which was one of the 
things that had brought him to Israel and in- 
duced him to join the terrorists. But now the 
gnawing that had made him so restless for so 
long had ceased. Now, here with this Arab 
prisoner, everything had somehow changed. 
Things became simple once again. All the com- 
plexities were dissolved. Whatever the urgency 
was that compelled his departure seemed no 
longer to exist. He was free now, free to return 
to Aviva! Tears of relief came to his eyes as he 
imagined himself getting into another jeep the 
next morning and returning to her whom he had 
left so long ago that morning. 


The Arab observed him with intent wonder- 
ment. And slowly, with no change in his ex- 
pression, tears formed in his eyes as well, col- 
lected at the corners and slipped down his dark 
face whose shadowy creases, accentuated by the 
uneven light of the lamp, seemed almost like 
dark slits in his skin. 

When the American noticed the Arab’s cry- 
ing he only thought in his own wonderment: 
The Enemy, the haunting, nameless terror, un- 
masked at last, and beneath his clenched hate 
and rage there was, after all, only this weeping, 
wondering face. And some feeling akin to holi- 
ness slowly began to enfold him... . 

But then he felt a cold heat flash through 
him in fear. His skin prickled and his teeth be- 
gan to chatter violently. It was as though light- 
ning had smitten him. 

The Arab’s face constricted. He opened his 
eyes to their utmost limits and began to whim- 
per. He struggled to a sitting position and ut- 
tered some words in Arabic. 

“What? What?” the American asked, his 
limbs trembling with the hot chill that he could 
not shake off. Yet at the same time he felt as 
though the relaxation within him persisted, in 
a region deeper than his fear, in a region of sur- 
render. He felt this prevented him from making 
any voluntary movement and was further ter- 
rified. 

The Arab spoke again in his whimpering voice, 
one arm outstretched as though to ward off a 
blow and to placate at the same time. He 
dragged himself, in his sitting position, off the 
blanket toward the figure that sat on the chair 
and shuddered as in a trance. 

The American saw him move and the terror, 
naked within him, confronted squarely the com- 
plete absence of volition that continued to en- 
velop him. He could not even move to defend 
himself, was the thought that filled his mind. 
He was as helpless as his prisoner. 
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The Arab stopped at the American’s feet. He 
again stretched up a hand in supplication, hold- 
ing his large brown palm upward at a level with 
the American’s face, whimpering and weeping. 
Then he placed his other arm around the Amer- 
ican’s ankles. 


It was the contact that did it. The spell of 
his surrender was shattered by it and with a 
vicious kick, that caught the Arab in the chest, 
he toppled him over backwards. And before he 
could recover — but not before the American 
had time, in the drunkenness of the moment, 
to realize with finality that now there could 
never be a return to Aviva — he had shot 
twice into the Arab’s face, completely destroy- 
ing the wide, terror-swooning eyes of him... . 

When they came running in, they found the 
American staring down at the corpse, holding 
the pistol above it, as if it continued to threaten 
him. They paused a moment at the entrance, 
arrested by the sight, by the huge undeniable 
presence of the dead body and the blood that 
oozed out of its face. 

The American said little. Even after, while 
walking back to the center of the compound 
with them, he remained silent. He noticed that 
the moon had risen and become pale but the 
orange glow of the burning ship remained un- 
changed where it had been. 

Achiam came beside him and put an arm 
around his shoulders in friendship. 

“You rascal,” he said in a whisper, smiling. 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

He could not defend himself. 


“Don’t worry,” Achiam patted him assuring- 
ly. ‘“‘Just say he tried to escape, that is all. There 
is nothing to worry about. We all saw Achmed 
wasn’t on the blanket, where he should have 
been. You did it well.” 


Still he could not reply. He was half-stunned 
and able only to realize that he was, within 
himself and in spite of his leaving, the real pris- 
oner of war; and: to wonder at the long dark 
road he would have to travel before — if ever 
— he could dare again to love. 
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The Kashmir 


JEWISH Frontp 


Issue Today 


by Taraknath Das 


HERE IS A STRIKING PARALLEL between the 

involvements of the UN in two perennial 
issues, both of which arose in 1947: the issue 
of Kashmir between India and Pakistan, and the 
issue of Palestine between Israel and the Arab 
states. In both cases the UN failed in the be- 
ginning to take a bold position based on the legal 
realities involved, but tried to solve the prob- 
lem by well-meant equivocation, without of- 
fending either side. In both cases also, the issue 
having become practically permanent, the UN 
again failed to take account of realities brought 
about by the passage of time. 


The Kashmir issue had its origin in the Indian 
Independence Act of 1947, passed by the British 
Parliament, by which India was partitioned and 
Pakistan brought into existence. In this act it 
was enacted that the Indian Princely States — 
Kashmir, Mysore, Hydrabad, Travancore, Bo- 
roda and others — would have the right, by in- 
dividual voluntary accession, to become parts of 
India or Pakistan, or to maintain their inde- 
pendent existence. 

At first Kashmir chose not to become a part 
of either India or Pakistan. But, in violation 
of the Indian Independence Act, all kinds of 
pressure were used to influence the government 
of Kashmir to accede to Pakistan. When this 
failed, Kashmir was invaded by the so-called 
frontier tribesmen, aided by Pakistani arms, am- 
munitions and regular Pakistani forces. At this 
point, Kashmir, in due constitutional form, ac- 
ceded to India and became part of Indian na- 
tional territory. 

Thus it was the Government of India (not 
Pakistan) which presented the issue before the 
United Nations. Obviously, the purpose of In- 
dia was not to ask the United Nations to de- 
termine the validity of Kashmir’s accession to 
India, which was brought about legally and in 
accordance with the Indian Independence Act. 
India’s purpose was to seek United Nations’ aid 
against the Pakistani invasion of Indian territory, 
and thus to expel an aggressor threatening the 
peace of the world. 

Pakistani officials at first denied their respon- 
sibility for the invasion, but it was proven be- 
yond doubt by the findings of the United Na- 


tions’ Dixon Commission and Graham Commis- 
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sion that the Pakistani government planned the 
invasion and was the aggressor. Thereafter, Sir 
Zaffrullah Khan (at that time minister of for- 
eign affairs of Pakistan) admitted in a statement 
before the United Nations, that the then com. 
mander-in-chief of Pakistani forces, British Gen- 
eral Gracie, had recommended the invasion. 
Thus, the United Nations had sufficient evidence 
that in the struggle for Kashmir Pakistan was 
the aggressor. 


But the UN, under the lead of the Western 
powers, preferred to follow a course similar to 
that which they adopted in another case of ag- 
gression by Moslem powers, the Palestine case, 
The real issue — the aggression complained of 
— was never faced by the United Nations; but 
for some peculiar reason an extraneous issue con- 
cerning the accession of Kashmir (which was a 
settled fact and was legally beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations, as it was an issue 
already settled between Kashmir and India and 
thus an internal affair of India) was pressed by 
Pakistan, supported by Britain, America and 
other nations in the Security Council of the 
United Nations. It was urged that there should 
be a plebiscite on the question of the accession 
of Kashmir to India. (In the same way, the 
Arab states continue, without clear contradic- 
tion by Western powers in the UN, to interpret 
UN resolutions on Palestine refugees and boun- 
daries in a way incompatible with Israel’s sov- 
ereignty.) However, the Government of India 
unwisely agreed to the demand with a reserva- 
tion that the plebiscite should take place in 
Kashmir after peace was made. 


One should not forget that, in actuality, there 
is no peace between India and Pakistan, but 
there is an armed truce, such as exists between 
Egypt and Israel. For instance, only a few weeks 
ago Pakistani forces attacked Indian border 
guards in Indian territory, killing several of 
them. Thus, in Kashmir as in Palestine, a poli- 
tical solution of outstanding issues has been pre- 
vented by the lack of peace. 


Pakistan and the United Nations have been 
urging India to agree to a plebiscite uncondi- 
tionally under the supervision of a United Na- 
tions Commission. But if there is to be a pleb- 
iscite in Kashmir, which is legally Indian ter- 
ritory, it can be carried out only with Indian 
consent and under Indian control. India has 
refused to have any plebiscite unless Kashmir 
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frst be freed from the presence of the invading 
amy of Pakistan, or at least the strength of the 
invading army be reduced considerably. One 
may venture to say that unless Pakistan agrees 
to Indian demands, there will be no plebiscite 
in Kashmir; and it is quite unlikely that the 
United Nations, which has no effective force, 
would use sanctions against India — unless this 
were the wish of Britain, America, France and 
other powers which would have to support the 
Pakistani invading army with forces, arms and 
ammunition. But it is unthinkable that the 
United States would even indirectly favor a 
conflict between India and Pakistan, because 
such a conflict could benefit only Soviet Russia 
and Communist China. 

During the last five years, the situation in 
Kashmir has vastly changed politically and ma- 
terially. The duly elected democratic legislature 
of Kashmir, by its virtually unanimous vote, 
once more settled the question of accession to 
India by its vote in favor of that action. It 
seems that as far as India is concerned, the whole 
issue of a plebiscite in Kashmir is a dead one. 
Recently, Mr. Panth, the home minister of the 
Republic of India in his reply during a debate 
on Kashmir in the House of the People (the 
lower house of the Indian Parliament) made the 
position of the Government of India absolutely 
clear. The substance of this speech is this: so 
far as the Government of India is concerned 
Kashmir is a part of India and it will remain 
Indian. Pakistan is an aggressor in Kashmir and 
Pakistani forces must withdraw from Indian 
soil. India will defend her territories from any 
form of attack by all legitimate means. 


[? SHOULD BE FULLY UNDERSTOOD by Ameri- 

cans and others that a nation’s position on 
any particular issue is not eternally binding. 
With a decided change in world politics (es- 
pecially since Pakistan’s repeated refusal to come 
to an understanding with India by signing a 
non-aggression pact and the settlement of all 
disputes by peaceful means while, at the same 
time, signing an alliance with Turkey and Iran 
and entering into an arms accord with the Unit- 
ed States) India is forced to re-examine and if 
necessary re-orient her policies with all powers. 
It is pertinent to recall that the United States of 
America, Britain or France, as members of the 
United Nations, did not give up their rights 
to follow independent and changing policies to 
suit their own interests. In the same way, India 
is entitled to pursue policies on all issues, espe- 
cially on issues involving her territorial integrity, 
to suit particular circumstances. 

Perhaps, it may be worthwhile to remind the 
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advocates of a plebiscite in Kashmir that the 
United Nations and all the powers in the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations have quite 
discarded their former position regarding Japan. 
It was agreed solemnly that there would be com- 
plete disarmament of Japan. But owing to 
changed world conditions, Japan with American 
aid has developed a sizeable army and air force 
(known as a police force); and she is engaged 
in developing a navy, on the ground of her right 
to self-defense. Only the other day, Japan gave 
notice to the whole world in a speech by her 
defense minister that for her defense she may 
use atomic weapons. It is interesting that on 
the matter of the re-armament of Japan there 
is no demand from the United Nations and the 
Anglo-American powers and others that Japan 
should stick to her constitution and the old 
terms imposed by the victorious powers. In fact, 
Japan is urging the victorious nations — the 
United States and Soviet Russia — to relinquish 
certain islands now occupied by them. 

It may also be recalled that after the conclu- 
sion of World War II, Germany was deprived 
of her territories and partitioned by the joint 
action of the Soviet Union, France, Britain and 
the United States. But now these powers have 
discarded the famous Potsdam Agreement and 
are trying to make a settlement on the basis of 
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a united Germany. Dr. Adenauer has given 
notice that Germany does not relinquish her 
claims to her former territories, annexed by the 
neighboring powers. It is reasonable to suppose 
that within a year or two there may well be a 
united Germany. The present change of status 
of Germany is due to changes in world politics. 
Due to the new world situation in which Pakis- 
tan, aided by American arms, has been pursuing 
anti-Indian policies on a world scale, India, in 
consideration of her territorial integrity and self- 
defense, will no longer agree to any measure 
which would undermine her position that Kash- 
mir is part of Indian territory. 

The democratic republic of India is built upon 
the fundamental principle of a secular state, up- 
holding human rights irrespective of race and 
religion; Pakistan, on the other hand, is a theo- 
cratic dictatorship upholding Pan-Islamism and 
denying equal rights to the minority communi- 
ties. To agree to a plebiscite in Kashmir (which 
is a part of India) so that the Pan-Islamic state 
of Pakistan would be enabled legally to detach 
even a small fraction of India would undermine 
the very existence of the democratic republic. 
Thus, members of the United Nations, especial- 
ly Britain and the United States which are in- 
terested in maintaining friendly relations with 
India, should not expect that India will give up 
her hold on Kashmir, a frontier province vital 
to her national defense. 

India wants peace. But if Pakistan, supplied 
with superior arms, commits any further aggres- 
sive act, India will defend her frontiers and 
rights with all possible means, as she did when 
Pakistan invaded Kashmir more than five years 
ago. Future peace or war on the Kashmir issue 
will be up to Pakistan, because India will not 
surrender her rights in that province to any form 
of external pressure. 
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ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS: 
THE REPORT OF THE ENVOYS 


(Continued from the September issue) 


By the Ambassador to the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 

late Shmuel Eliashiv (died June 
20, 1955) 


N A CERTAIN SENSE the activities 

of our embassy in Moscow are 
different from those of our lega- 
tions in the capitals of western 
Europe, the Americas, and South 
Africa. Our legation has no con- 
tact with the local population; we 
certainly cannot represent the 
Government of Israel to the Jews 
of this country. There are no cul- 
tural ties or fund-raising activities 
for Israel; there are no trips of 
tourists to Israel and no investment 
of funds in Israel. I shall not dis- 
cuss the reasons here; I simply 
state the facts. 

As a result of this, the work of 
the embassy centers in other areas. 
Its contacts are with the rulers of 
the Soviet Union, with those mem- 
bers of Soviet society whom we 
meet in official parties, and with 
members of the various diplomatic 
corps. Since members of other 
countries’ legations are in a simi- 
lar position, the ties among mem- 
bers of the various diplomatic 
missions become stronger and more 
intensive than is the case in other 
countries, where diplomats can 
choose their own circle of friends. 
By their nature, these ties go be- 
yond formality and take on the 
character of simple personal ties, 
often becoming true friendships. 

The lack of contact with local 
persons and the lack of opportuni- 
ty to learn from them about local 
events in this great country and 
to hear opposing opinions (which 
might be of great help in reaching 
an understanding of matters) 
place upon a foreign legation the 
task of reaching the root of a 
problem through its own resour- 
ces. There is therefore need to pay 
special attention to reading the 
vast amount of material here, to 
listen carefully to speeches made 
by members of the government, 
and to compare these utterances 
with similar ones made under sim- 
ilar conditions in previous years: 


in short, research work which 
sometimes borders upon actual 
scientific investigation. I doubt 
whether our legations in any coun- 
try of the West spend so much 
time in reading newspapers and 
periodicals as does our embassy in 
Moscow. Even though in other 
countries there is a greater differ- 
ence between the various journals 
and there is not the unanimity of 
opinion which one finds in Soviet 
publications—which might seem 
to imply a greater need for care- 
ful reading—nevertheless in other 
countries there is a chance to con- 
verse with members of parliaments, 
heads of parties, reporters, and 
representatives of varying trends 
of opinion in society. In Moscow, 
reading and studying take the 
place of these conversations. 

There is another means, second 
in importance, for reaching an 
understanding of what is going on 
in this country. This means is an 
exchange of opinions with mem- 
bers of other legations and embas- 
sies. Exchanging impressions and 
conclusions is a common practice 
among members of the diplomatic 
corps in Moscow. The representa- 
tives of different countries have 
different opinions and represent 
different systems of government, 
and there is certainly no unanim- 
ity among their opinions. But the 
professional qualifications and in- 
tellectual level of the diplomatic 
representatives and their aides 
give a special value to an ex- 
change of opinion with them. I 
might mention here that many 
members of the diplomatic corps 
have, rightly or wrongly, a high 
regard for the opinions of the 
members of the Israel embassy on 
Soviet offairs, and often pay care- 
ful attention to these opinions and 
inquire about our reaction to some 
happening or event. 

Besides this activity, which is to 
a certain degree serious research 
work, there is the diplomatic work, 
which is the main role of our lega- 
tions in foreign capitals, especially 
in the capitals of the great powers. 


IVS GREAT AT 
GHOSSINGER’S 


SKATING UNABATING — The ter- 
rific outdoor ice skating rink at Gross- 
inger’s is now in use. EVERY DAY until 
spring, there'll be skating here. Indeed, 
right up to the vernal equinox, and pro- 
bably after it, there’ll be a smooth floor 
of ice to keep gay blades happy. 

* * * 

IRVING JAFFEE, the former Olym- 
pic whizzzzz kid, has an excellent staff 
to help him help Grossingerites make 
the most of this excellent facility. Gala 
ice shows, races, carnivals, moonlight 
sessions and parties, pageants, sur- 
prises, and other special events will 
delight skating participants and spec- 
tators alike. 

* * * 

HERMAN WOUK, one of this genera- 
tion’s foremost novelists, returned with 
his family recently for another happy 
vacation at Grossinger’s. He’s the author 
of “The Caine Mutiny,” and the new best 
seller “Marjorie Morningstar,” which is 
receiving enthusiastic acclaim from cri- 
tics and the public. 

* * * 

THEY MET AT GROSSINGER’S— 
Princeton graduate George Gering of 
South Orange, N. J., and his bride, 
Sandy, who met at Grossinger’s last 
year, have returned here for their 
honeymoon. 

* cs * 

MAKING MAGIC MEMORIES — Sid- 
ney and Rhoda Greenberg of Hartford, 
Conn., are among the many newlyweds 
who are starting married life with a 
happy honeymoon at Grossinger’s. He’s 
associated with the Hartford police de- 
partment in an administrative capacity. 

+ * * 

ALUMNI NEWS — Former Gross- 
inger staff member William B. Her- 
lands was sworn in recently as a 
Federal judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York... Harold Gottlieb 
is now the chief guidance counsellor 
of the Westwood, N. J., school system. 

* * * 

AMONG THOSE AT GROSSINGER’S 
RECENTLY — New York State Attorney 
General Jacob K. Javits; United States 
Congressman Irwin Davidson; Jack 
Cohn, president of Columbia Pictures; 
Sol Schwartz, president of R.K.O.; 
Brooklyn Dodger Jackie Robinson; Cin- 
cinnati Redlegs manager Birdie Tebbetts; 
William A. Greene, Crusade for Freedom 
president; New York State Supreme 
Court justices Samuel DiFalco and Isa- 
dore Bookstein; Maj. Gen. M. R. Nelson 
and Brig. Gen. James W. McCauley, 
commander and vice commander respec- 
tively of the Eastern Air Defense Force 
Command, and Percy Wright, Toronto 
philanthropist and builder. 
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It is important for our represent- 
atives to be able to explain our 
position on certain matters to the 
foreign office of that capital, to 
give accurate and responsible in- 
formation about events in our 
country, and to gain support for 
our position when it is needed in 
the international arena. I must 
note that we have always been 
granted interviews we requested, 
and found a readiness to listen to 
us and hear our explanations. And 
it should also be said that we found 
an understanding of our situation 
and familiarity with our problems 
among those members of the for- 
eign office with whom we spoke. 

Aside from the diplomatic field, 
there is a wide field of practical 
work, in which one can note real 
development since the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union in comparison to the 
previous period. The number of 
emigration permits for Israel is 
constantly growing: during the 
entire period from the establish- 
ment of our legation to the sever- 
ing of relations (four and a half 
years), we issued only twelve or 
fourteen entry permits to Israel. 
During the period from December 
1953 to February 1955, eighty 
such permits were issued. A person 
who receives a permit is then taken 
care of by our embassy. We ar- 
range his route of travel, his 
tickets, sometimes his lodging in 
Moscow (when we are directed 
to do so by relatives in Israel who 
will pay the cost), and his ex- 
penses en route. This is one field 
which gives us, despite all the diffi- 
culties and detail, real satisfaction. 
The number still does not satisfy 
us, and we hope it will continue 
to grow and that this is only a 
beginning; but there is no ignor- 
ing the change for the better that 
has taken place. 

Another field in which develop- 
ment and expansion have taken 
place is that of trade and com- 
merce. Our exports are on the 
rise. In 1952 and 1953 they ex- 
ceeded a million dollars. While in 
1955 there was a small decline, 
this should not be interpreted as 
a downward trend. Our main 
item of export to the Soviet Union 
is citrus fruit. Our oranges are 
highly regarded both by the Soviet 
government’s foreign trade office 
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and by the Soviet consumer. We 
sold not only oranges; some 
quantities of lemons and bananas 
were sold as well at about $200.- 
000. In recent years our trade 
relations with the Soviet Union 
have become mutual. Previously 
we had been sellers, and bought 
only in small quantities. Begin- 
ning in 1954 we became buyers as 
‘well. We bought crude oil and 
diesel fuel for about $800,000, a 
figure which rose in 1955. We also 
bought some $1,300,000 worth of 
wheat and $350,000 of coal. This 
year we bought more than we sold, 
and we can assume that our ex- 
ports will increase as a result. As 
was mentionel, our fruit has a 
good reputation here, and the 
Soviet market can absorb much 
more than we are at present sup- 
lying. Our fruits now reach only 
a few cities in the Soviet Union, 
and the market could easily be ex- 
tended—provided, of course, that 
we take the necessary steps re- 
quired of us and that buyers here 
are willing to enlarge the market 
and to follow a policy of supply- 
ing the Soviet consumer’s wants 
and of raising his standard of liv- 
ing. 

Another interesting develop- 
ment is the exchange of agricul- 
tural information between us and 
the Soviet Union. We first asked 
for certain samples of seeds from 
the Soviet department of agricul- 
ture. The government replied that 
it was ready to give us the seeds 
we wanted and that it wanted 
certain seeds we had developed in 
Israel and some of our printed 
material. We needed particularly 
wheat, rice, cotton, and other 
seeds. They needed seeds which 
we grow and material we print 
on citriculture, on citrus and 
grapevine diseases in Israel, on 
methods of irrigation, on irrigated 
crops and others. This is a fine and 
notable example of reciprocal re- 
lations between two countries, each 
one learning from the experience 
of the other and using its achieve- 
ments under similar climatic con- 
ditions.. In the Soviet Union there 
are regions which are comparable 
to Israel in this respect. Both coun- 
tries face—in different forms— 
the same problems of conquering 
waste lands, and it is natural that 


each should want to apply the 
other’s methods to its own con- 
ditions. 


These fields do not exhaust the 
content of our work in Moscow. 
This list is only to give an outline 
of the matters we deal with and 
the unique conditions in Moscow 
and in the Soviet Union. The per- 
sonnel of the embassy have many 
opportunities for attending cul- 
tural events, such as theatres and 
museums, which add to our un- 
derstanding of the life of the 
country, and for trips to many 
parts of the country. There are 
also the many receptions arranged 
by the Soviet foreign office or by 
other diplomatic missions, which 
afford an opportunity—although 
a fleeting one—to meet with mem- 
bers of the government and with 
other prominent figures. From this 
point of view, the life of an envoy 
of Israel in Moscow is not much 
different from that of our repre- 
sentatives in other countries. 


A CORRECTION 


In Ben Halpern’s article, “Of 
Peace and Appeasement,” in the 
October issue, the following sen- 
tence: “Hitler incarnated for us 
absolute evil, and enabled us for a 
time to rise above the moral com- 
mitment to the good,” as printed 
(Page 15, first column, second par- 
agraph), should read: “Hitler in- 
carnated for us absolute evil, and 
enabled us for a time to rise above 
the moral uncertainties of modern 
sophistication to the heroism of a 
simple, total commitment to the 
good.” 
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Emma Schaver's Latest Phonograph Record 


‘THE sources OF JEWISH MELODY 
are rich and varied, as are the 
transformations it has undergone. 
Until the end of the 19th and be- 
ginning of the 20th centuries, the 
general Jewish public, and the 
world at large, were almost un- 
aware of this wealth of music. Up 
to that time “Jewish” music had 
been confined to the synagogue, to 
Sabbath and holiday celebrations at 
home, and was almost exclusively 
liturgical in character. With the 
rise of the Jewish national move- 
ment, the Jewish theatre, and cul- 
tural literary circles, Jewish music 
emerged from its liturgical con- 
fines. This development began es- 
pecially with the establishment of 
a St. Petersburg group, founded in 
Russia for the purpose of popular- 
izing Jewish music. Among its 
early members were such compos- 
ers, later famous, as Joel Engel, 
Moses Milner, Lazar Saminsky, 
Solomon Razowsky, Gniessin, Al- 
exander Krain, and others. 


The most recent developments 
in this field are taking place in Is- 
rael, where a new trend in choral 
and instrumental music is becom- 
ing apparent. For the most part, 
however, Israeli music is still in an 
uncrystallized stage, torn between 
East and West. Fortunately, the 
balance is swinging toward the tra- 
ditional: the liturgical, the folk- 
song, Hassidic tunes, and melodies 
brought from Yemen. 

An excellent example of this 
new trend is the new long-playing 
record of Hebrew and Yiddish 
songs recorded in Israel by the 
well-known American Jewish sing- 
er Emma Schaver, and manufac- 
tured in the United States by Mer- 
cury Records. Emma Schaver is 
accompanied by the Kol Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra and a 
splendid choir—both under the di- 
rection of the Israeli composer and 
conductor Mark Lavry. There are 
three Hebrew and eight Yiddish 
songs on the record. 


The three Hebrew songs are: 
“Song of Songs,” music by Lazar 
Saminsky; “Ani Ma’amin,” a folk 
melody; and “‘Kinereth,” music by 


Mark Lavry. Saminsky’s composi- 
tion is based on the cadences of 
liturgical music and is eminently 
suited to the Biblical text, as is 
Mark Lavry’s orchestral arrange- 
ment. This furnishes an impressive 
background for Emma Schaver’s 
subtle and intelligent rendition of 
both text and music. In “Ani 
Ma‘amin,” a strong feeling for mu- 
sical tone and meaning is transmit- 
ted through her unique style of 
singing. Lavry’s “Kinereth” is an 
example of the new musical trend 
in Israel. Though it clearly springs 
from folk-song sources, there is a 
definite Oriental thread through 
the melody. Here, too, Emma 
Schaver has approached her ma- 
terial with intelligence and feeling, 
though the other two songs are 
more suited to her voice. 


It is interesting to note that 
when the orthodox Jews in the 
ghetto sought a melody for their 
hymn of faith they went to their 
own traditional sources; but when 
the Partisans set their song, “Ani 
Ma’amin,” to music, they turned 
to foreign sources, although the 
melody of the Partisan song was 
the work of two Russian-Jewish 
composers — the brothers Dimitri 
and Daniel Pokras. What is signi- 
ficant is that it was originally com- 
posed for a Cossack song, “Nye 
Tuchi Grozovie Oblaka,” by the 
Russian poet, A. Surkov. Is it not 
enough that the Partisan song was 
borrowed from alien music, must 
that foreignness be further empha- 
sized by the military air of the or- 
chestral arrangement? Lavry could 
easily have “Judaized” his accom- 
paniment by introducing the tra- 
ditional tones of the ram’s horn— 
signifying awakening and exhorta- 
tion, faith and hope—instead of 
using the stereotyped martial notes 
of the drums with which he intro- 
duces and ends the accompani- 
ment. This is too reminiscent of 
the regimented “‘goose-step” of the 
enemy. I should add that Lavry, 
in his note on the record with re- 
spect to the “Lullaby,” states that 
the composer is unknown. Is he 


not aware of the fact that this is 
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the music of Yampolsky? And 
that it was originally written for 
the poem of Izi Charik? 

The Yiddish songs on the record 
also include: Lazar Weiner’s “‘Ni- 
gun,” M. Gebirtig’s “Es Brennt” 
and “Raisele,” Solomon Golub’s 
“Toibn,” N. Zaslawsky’s “Drei 
Yingelech,” and ‘“Toitnmarsh” 
(composer unknown). 

In brief, it may be said that 
Lavry’s orchestral and choral ar- 
rangements have good taste and 
show musical flair. Emma Schav- 
er’s rendition of this group of 


songs shows great musical integ- 
rity. There is evidence, in her 
handling of her material, of the 
warmth of her attitude (for she 
has been closely indentified with 
the national life of her people) and 
of a profound respect for the lan- 
guage in which she sings as well as 
for the music itself—a respect that 
is too often lacking in many sing- 
ers, even those who devote them- 
selves exclusively to Hebrew and 
Yiddish songs. We should have 
more of such musical records. 

M. YARDENI 
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AND CIRCULATION OF Jewish Frontier, published monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for October 1, 1955. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Jewish Frontier, 45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 
Editors, Marie Syrkin and Ben Halpern, 45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y.; Manag- 
ing editor, None; Business manager, Pinchas Cruso, 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a partner- 
ship or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.): Isaac Hamlin, 300 West 73rd St., New York, 
N. Y.; Alexander Kahn, 41 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Samuel Bonchek, 21 East 4th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; Jacob Katzman, 45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
ee 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

one. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements 
in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: (This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

PINCHAS CRUSO, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 1955. 
CHARLES COOPERSMITH 
Notary Public, State of New York 
Commission Expires March 30, 1957 


WILNO 


Strictly Kosher 
""PURE BEEF" 


e BOLOGNA 
e@ FRANKFURTERS 
e@ SALAMI 


e@ CORNED BEEF 
Sold in all better Restaurants 
and Delicatessen Stores 


Watch for this Label 
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Your Guarantee for 
KASHRUTH AND QUALITY 


WILNO KOSHER 


SAUSAGE CO. 
730 WEST 12th PLACE 


Chicago 7, Illinois 

















SOUTH EUCLID 
LUMBER CO. 


v 


Cleveland, Ohio 





INDIANAPOLIS 
AMUSEMENT CO. 


v 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





DOMESTIC LINEN 
SUPPLY CO. 


v 


Detroit, Mich. 





LOYAL ORDER 
OF MOOSE 


v 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLEVELAND 
SIMPSON CO. 


v 


Scranton, Pa. 





CORBIN CO. 


v 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

















This year for Hanukkah 
Give the Canadian Whisky that’s 


IN HIGHEST FAVOR AMONG 
IMPORTED WHISKIES 
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In HONOR of the Occasion 
Give the Gift that HONORS 


‘Seagram's 


CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
THIS WHISKY IS SIX YEARS OLD ¢ 86.8 PROOF * SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. % 





